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ARITHMETIC 
With nearly 8,000 Examples. 
By CHARLES PEN DLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School. 
Second Edition, Revised. With or without Answers. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


The EXAMPLES (without Answers) and EXAMINATION PAPers can also be had in a 


separate volume, 3s. 
Pendkbury’s Arithmetic is now in use at many of the largest and most successful schools 
and Colleges. 


ARITHMETIC. 
By the Rev, C. ELSEE, M.A 
&cuior Mathematical Master, Busty sees late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Thirteenth Edition. 


ALGEBRA. 
By the Rev. C. ELSEE, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master at Rugby. 
Seventh Edition. 4s. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. a 
An Elementary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability, with 
640 Exercises. 


W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A. 
Tpourth ‘Edition. Revised. 6s. 


EUCLID. 
Books I.-VI., and part of Books XI.-XII, 
By HORACE DEIGHTON, 
Principal of Harrison College. Barbados. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Books I. and IL.. aa 2s. 
Kery to the Exercises immediate 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
By the Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 
Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY. 


An Elementary Treatise. 


By W. STEADMAN ALDIS, M.A 
Professor of Mathematics in the University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of “CONICS. 
By O. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Master of Bt. John’s College, Cambridge 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Containing a Ghepter on the Line Infinity. 
_ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 


An Elementary Treatise. 


By W. STEADMAN ALDIS, M.A. 
Third Edition. 4s. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
By the Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 

CONIC SECTIONS. 


#4 Geometrically. 
H. BESANT, D.Sc. 
Fifth Edition, Biv. 4s. 6d. Solutions to Beumples, 4s, 
Enunciations and Figures only, 1s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. 
An er to Plane Astronomy. 


P, T. MAIN, M.A 
Fellow of St. John’s College. By Lecturer in Krataral Science at the same College. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. 4s. 
HYDROSTATICS 


“~ “on Treatise. 


H. ESANT, D.Sc. 
By weltth Eilition — 8vo, 4s. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 


ge —— a wt 


By BASSET, 
72. a Trivity Gnllene, ‘itenbeldge. 
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Former! 
a Vol. I., price 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., in the press. ~- 
DYNAMICS. 
ry Elementary Treatise. 


By W. GARNETT, M.A., D.O. 
Principal of the College of Physical’ Selene. a 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 6s. 


HEAT. 
An Elementary Treatise. 
By WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., D.OC.L. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4s. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, 


a and Examination Papers in. 


y W. GALLATLY, M.A., 
salasds College, Cambridge. 


Camsripce: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
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| LATIN PROSE ‘CONSTRUING 1 LESSONS. 


| PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE 
Preceded by Essays on :—I. Political and Social Ideas. IT. Range of Metaphorical 
Expression. III, Historical Development of Latin Prose ¢tyle iu Antiquity. 
! IV. Cautions as to Orthography. 
| By H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, A Ky (for Masters only). Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


| RUDIMENTS of ATTIC CONSTRUCTION and IDIOM. 
An Introduction to Greek Syntax for pony who have acquire 1 some knowledge 
a 
By the Rev. W. COOK WORTHY COMPTON, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Uppingham School. 
Crown a 8v0, 8s. 








Ninth Edition. 
By ALFRED J. CHURCH. M.A., 
| Professor of Latin at University Ovllege, London. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“TALES for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
oe 3 with Notes and ees. 

y G. H. WELLS. 

| Assistant ) 48 at Merchant Tayi rs’ School. 

| Fcap. 8vo, 23 


EXTRACTS for TRANSLATION in GREEK, LATIN, and 


ENGLISH. 

y R. O. JEBB, Litt.D., LL D., 
Professor of Greek in Glasgow Univ ersity ; 
H. JACKSON, Litt.D., 

Fellow of a College, Sambridge; and 

E. CURREY, M.A., 
late witee al of Trinity College, Cam brid; ze. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 64. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 
| For Preparatory Schools. 
By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A., 
Wadham College, Oxon. 
Square feap. SvoO, 1s, 


LATIN VOCABULARIES for REPETITION. 
Arranged according to Subjects. 
By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A.,, 
F cap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, 
F cap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS LATIN EXERCISES 


| 
| By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
| Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
Second Eiition vith Notes and Vocabulary, Feap. 8v Oy 2s. 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, and HINTS for 


JU NIOR CLASSES. 
T. COLLINS, M.A,, 
Head Masky of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“UNSEEN F PAPERS, » in LATIN PROSE and VERSE. 
ith Examination = 


= = - COLLINS, M. 
Fourth Edition, “Enlarged. 7 “8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS,” in GREEK PROSE and VERSE. 


With Examination Questions, 


By T. COLLINS, M.A. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


EASY TRANSLATIONS of NEPOS, CESAR, CICERO, LIVY, &e 
For Re-tranalation int» Latin. 


y T. COLLINS, M.A. 
wilt be published in a few v days. 
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MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A., 
St. cons ohn’s hg a el 


New 8vo, 
ms iter Tutors aly), 4s. 
LATIN VERSE BOOK. 


An Introductory Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. 
By a late Rev. P. FROST, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8V0,. 2s. 
| Kry (for Tutors only), 5s. 


‘MATERIALS for GREEK FROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the late Rev. P. FR 

Third Edition. Fcap. oy 

Key (for Tutors only ), 5s, 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1883, contains, besides other Ariicles 
of interest:—FROM MOOR ISLES. By JEsst« 
FornErGitu. Part lV. Chaps. V.—IX.—A GREAT 
YORKSHIKE VICAR. By the Rrctor of TENBY. 
—MONTAIGNE.—GRISELDA. By Amy LEvy.— 
—DISRAELV’S WOMANKIND. By Morice 
GERARD.—MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY.— 
THE ROGUE. By W. E. Norgis. Chaps. XXXII, 
XXXV.—<Ke., &. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PAID in HIS OWN COIN. By E. J. 
GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious.” In 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 


** Paid in His Own Coin’ is a powerful story. with a 
well-constructed plot and exciting incidents. The like 
praise is deserved by many works that do not offer the 
*something more’ which characterises Mr. Goodman’s 
present book. Whether grave or gay, the author is 
always exceptionally interesting.’’—Morning Post. 


*** Paid in His Own Coin’ is entitled to rank with the 
most readable novels of the day, eventful enough to 
content those who crave for the sensational, and culmi- 
nating satisfactorily. Alike free from coarse realism 
and namby-pamby sentimentality, from politics, 
religious controversy, and metaphysical theorising, it 
is a book which, once taken up, will be laid down with 
reluctance until finished, and in many cases will pro- 
bably achieve the honours of reperusa!.”’ 


Daily Telegraph. 
HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of 


“Dudley,” &c. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


** Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and 
the story is told with singular depth of insight and 
delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine observation 
throughout, and is illumined with genuine flashes of 
genius. To the woman who could write ‘Hush!” 
little is impossible in the world of fiction.” 

Whitehall Review, 

‘A book that should be read.”—Athenaeum. 


HARTAS MATURIN. By Hi. F. 


LESTER, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Fig-Trees,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


“ The story is full of incident, of vigorous action, and 
bright, sparkling dialogue, and is everywhere pervaded 
with a healthy moral tone. The neat-cut epigram, 
playful humour, and the obvious moral of action are 
better than didactic prosing, and when the characters 
are real and natural, as they are here, they preach their 

ay sermons very effectively. Altogether, ‘ Hartas 
Maturin’ is a powerful, well-written, and deeply- 
interesting novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A New Edition, at all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD. Forming a Volume of the New Edition 
of that Author's Works, now appearing at 
monthly intervals. Each Novel in 1 vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


In this series already have appeared, the binding, 
style, and price being the same :— 


East Lynne. | The Shadow of Ash- 


The Channings. lydyat. 
Mrs. Hajlliburton’s Lord Oakburn’s 
Troubles. Daughters. 


Verner’s Pride. | Roland Yorke. 


Complete Sets of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 
are also on sale in the Library Edition, in Bentley’s 
Favourite Novels. 


A NEW EDITION. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“To those who care for a fascinating narrative, we 
can warmly commend ‘Too Curious’ as a story which 
they will not lay down until they have finished it.’’ 

Glasgow Herald, 


Ricuarp Bentizy & Son, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By EDWARD T. COOK. 
With a Preface by JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s.64.; half-morocco, 14s. 


«,* Also an Edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, 
2 vols., 8vo. | Ready Sept. 11. 
Mr. KUsKIN, ia his l'refece, writes :—“* So fur as I know there bas never 
yet been compiled for the illustration of any collection of paintings what- 
ever, a series of rotes at once $9 copious, carefully chosen, and c#refully 
arranged as this,,.. Readers will at onca feel that the catalogue teils them 
about every picture and its printer just the thing they wished to know, 
They may rest satisfied also that it tells them these things on the best 
authorities.” : 
Mr, Cook has received permission to incorporate in his book the noticas 
of pictures in the National Gallery scattered up and down in Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MR. WILLIAM MINTO. 


THE MEDIATION OF 
RALPH HARDELOT. 


By WILLIAM MINTO, 
Author of “The Crack of Doom.” 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The St. James's Gaz tte says :—*' The Peasant’s Revolt offers a tempting 
scene for 4 historical romance; and Mr, Minto cannot be denied the credit 
of putting his characters on the stage and takiog them off again witha 
very high sense of dramatic insight.” 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs.” ‘Dr. Claudius,” 
* Paul Patoff,” &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 17s. 

The Spectator says :—'* Mr. Crawford’s remarkable book.... It is a book 
which, whatever judgment may be passed upon its form, cannct fail to 
please a reader who enjoys crisp, clear, vigorcus writing, and thoughts that 
are alike original and suggestive.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


POEMS. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman.”” New and Enlarged Edition. 
Globe &vo, és. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. With 500 Pictures. 
The English 
Lllustrated s#lagqesine, 1888. 


The TimEs says:—“It is a magazine which has no 
rival in England.” 

The Volume for 1888 is now ready. price 88. 1t consists of 
832 pages, and contains nearly 500 Lliustrations. 


Among the Chief Contents of the Volume ara the foliowing 
COMPLETE STORIES and SERIALS :— 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. O. TRISTRAM. 
Illustr.tions by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson, 


TUE STORY of JAEL. By the AUTHOR of ‘* MEHALAH.” 

LIL: a Liverpool Child. By AGNES C, MAITLAND, 

THE PATAGONIA, By HENRY JAMeEs,' 

FAMILY PORTRAITS. By 5, J. WEYMAN. 

THAT GIRLin BLACK. By Mrs, MOLESWORTH. 

GLIMPSES of OLD ENGLISH HOMES. By ELIZABETH BaALcd,. 
PAGODAS, AURIOLES, and UMBRELLAS, By C, i’. GORDON CUMMING. 
THE MAGIC FAN. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

THE MEDIATION of RALPH HARDEL®OT, By Prof. W, MINTO. 


And ESSAYS, POEMS, and PAPERS by well-known Writers, with 
PICTURES by emivent Artists. 





With 


MACMI LLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 347, for SEPTEMBER, Price 1s., contains :-— 


1, CRESSY. By BreT HARTE. Chapters I[L—V. 

2. AMONG the BIRDS in WALES, By W. WARDE FOWLER. 

3. WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

4. THE CENTENARY of BOLOGNA UNIVERSITY. By Prof, HOLLAND, 
5. GAME PRESERVING in the UNITED STATES, By A. G. BRADLEY. 
6. THE GLORIFIED SPINSTER. 

7. THE NATIVE INDIAN PRESS. By STEPHEN WHEELER. 

8. POPE and the POETRY of the EIGHTEENTH CSNTURY. By W. 


MINTO. 
9. GASTON DE LATOUR. By WALTER PATER. (To be continued.) 





THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d., contains :— 

1, DOROTHY. From a Drawing by HENRY RYLAND. 

2, THE PATAGONIA. In Two Parts, Part Il. By HENRY JAMES. 

3. IN the POLISH CARPATHIANS. By ADAM GIELGUD, With Illustra- 
tions. 

4, LONDON STREET STUDIES. 
trations. 

5. HAMPTON COURT. By BARBARA CLAY FINcu. 


6. THE MEDIATION of RALPH HARDELOT. 
(Conclusion.) By Professor W. MINTv, 


By J. ASHBY STERRY. With Illus- 


With Illustrations. 
Chaps. XLI—XLILL, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvon. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 


A Series of Biographies of the Great Musicians, 
Edited by Dr. FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
Small post Svo, cloth extra, price 3s. each, 

“In these dainty volumes, urder the able superintendence of Mr. Hueffer, 
musical authorities of note describe the lives and criticise the master. 
pieces of the Great Mueicians, conveying just such information as is most 
required, and thereby satisfving a desire which has lately beea meking 
itself more and more felt.” —Times. 

MENDELSSOHN. By W.S. Rocgstro. 

**It may safely be asserted that his sketch (Mr, Rockst-o'+) of Mendels- 
sohn is worthy of his reputation, and forms the most valuable volume of 
the series.”—Scotsman. 

MOZART. By Dr. F. Gemrina. 

** There is every rexson to believe that Dr. Gehring’s excellently compiled 
biography will obtain a large cir-ulation.”—Musical Times. 
HANDEL By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

** Mrs. Julian Marshall's ‘ Handel’ is a model of what a short biographical 
handbook should be.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 

WAGNER, By the Epitor. Second Edition, with 
additional matter, bringing the history down to 
the end of 1882, 

“* Full of interest, and, we may add, of instruction.”—Era, 
WEBER. By Sir Jutius BENEDICT. 

** Will probably go down to posterity as a standard work within the 
range to which it ts confined.”— Musica! Times. 

SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. 

** Giving Schubert's life-story succinctly and consecutively.” 

Musical Times. 

ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School By H. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

“At once sound and attractive. Mr. Edwards’ book is full of instruc 
tion."—Saturday Review. 

PURCELL. By W. H. Cummines. 

**So indefatigable hav» been th» author’s researches, that we doubt 
whether much cun be added to the facts here put forward.” 


Musical Times. 
ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. By Wm. ALEx. 
BARRETT, Mus.Bac.Oxon.; Vicar Choral of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


7. SEBASTIAN BACH. By ReEGInatD LANE 
LE 


‘Mr. Poole is evidently an earnest student of Bach literature, and his 
book exhibits the impress of intelligence and careful reading.” 


Monthly M wsical Record. 
SCHUMANN. By J. A, FULLER MAITLAND. 
** Deserves success.”—Saturday Review, 
HAYDN. By Miss TowNsHEND. 


** Thoroughly and conscientiously doue.”—Graphic. 














“Admiralle little books, which we can safely recommend,” ~SPECTATOL, 


A LIST 0# MANUALS ON 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AND 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


Edited by F. 8S. PULLING, M.A., F.R.GS., 
Exeter College, Oxford; formerly Professor iu the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The gencral aim of the Series is to present a clear and accurate idea of 
the actual state of the different countries, ia a sufficiently popular form to 
interest the general reader, while, at the same time, the works will prove 
eminently useful for educational purposes. 

Each country is treated of by a writer who, from personal knowledge, is 
qualified to speak with authority upon the subject. 

The volumes contain from 200 to 230 crown 8vo pages, Physical and 
Political Maps, and Illustrations. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 
“Very useful and valuable series."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
EGYPT. By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

** To those who require a handbook to Egypt, as it is at the present day, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s little work will be very welcome.” 

Saturday Review. 


rae. By the AUTHORESS of ‘ MADEMOISELLE 
z.! 


** A book which everyone who knows France will read with pleasure.” 
Athenaeum, 
DENMARK and ICELAND. By E. C. O7TE. 
* Told concisely and well.”—Scotsman, 
RUSSIA. By W. R. MoRFILL. 


“ Carefully wiitten, aud by one who is master of ro] subject.” 


. James's Gazette. 
JAPAN. By 8S. MossMANN. 
“A neat essay which would do honour to a Frenchman, while it has 
much more than French abundance and accuracy of fact.” 


Saturday Review. 
GREECE. By Lewis SERGEANT. 
** Succinct and accurate,”—Spectator. 
“Is thoroughly readable and trustworthy throughout.” cademy. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By Davin Kay. 
** The book deserves hearty commendation.” —Graphic. 
THE WEST INDIES. By C.H. EDEN. 
‘Mr. Eden writes with evident love for his subject, as well as know- 
ledge of it.”— Spectator. 
PERU. By Crements R. MARKHAM. 
‘“*A very inviting little book, and really a pleasant onetoread.” 
Saturday Review. 
AUSTRALIA, By J. F. VESEY FITZGERALD. 
** An excellent number of the useful and valuable series.” 
Pall Mall Gazctte. 
SPAIN. By the Rev. WENTWORTH WEBSTER, M.A, 


* This capital book on Spain is well worth a perusal.”—Dublin Review. 
SWEDEN and NORWAY. By the Rev. F. H. 
Woops, B.D 
GERMANY. By 38. _Barina-Goutp, Author of 
‘Germany, Past and Present.” 
§* A very readable little book of some two hundred pages.” ? 
Saturday Review. 





London : Saursox Low, Marsron, SEARLE 
AND Rivineton (Lim1TED), 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-st., £.0. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1888. 
No. 853, New Series. 

Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rgected 
manusoript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
se., may be addressed to the Pusiisure, and 
not to the Eprtor. 


LITERATURE. 
The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, 
with Commentary, by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tut present volume contains a corrected re- 
production of the translation of the Psalms 
already published in the ‘ Parchment 
Library,”’ accompanied by a copious commen- 
tary, and followed by critical notes dealing 
with questions of textual criticism. The 
problem of the authorship and chronology of 
the Psalms, with other matters belonging to 
the higher criticism, is reserved for a future 
volume. 

The work, so far as it goes, is marked by 
the same excellences that have won such a 
high position for Prof. Cheyne’s edition of 
Isaiah. There is the same profound Hebrew 
scholarship, the same exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the whole literature of the subject, 
ancient and modern, the same power of draw- 
ing illustrations from a wide range of read- 
ing, the same deeply religious spirit combined 
with complete emancipation from traditional 
prejudices; while, from a literary point of 
view, this new translation reveals merits 
which the Prophecies of Isaiah would hardly 
have led us to expect. In his anxiety to 
reproduce with absolute accuracy the meaning 
of the great writers whose utterances have 
been handed down under that venerated 
name, Prof. Cheyne produced a rendering of 
somewhat repellent harshness, a rendering 
which, whatever its other merits, offered an 
unpleasing contrast to the beauty of the 
authorised English version. In the case of 
the Psalms, however, he gives us a transla- 
tion not only far more faithful as well as 
clearer than that to be found in the English 
Bible, but also, in some instances, more ner- 
vous, more impressive, more poetical. In 
proof of this assertion, let me transcribe a 
single specimen at full length : 

**Psatm VII. 
“ Jehovah my God, in thee have I taken refuge ; 
save me from all my pursuers, and deliver me: 


Lest he tear my soul as a lion 
when there is none to rescue, and none to 


eliver. 
Jehovah my God, if I have done this, 
if there be iniquity in my hands, 
If I have wrought evil unto him that was at 
peace with me, 
or oppressed him that was my foe for nothing, 
Let the enemy pursue my soul and overtake it, 
yea, let him trample my life to the earth, 
and lay my glory in the dust. 
“ Arise, Jehovah, in thine anger, 
lift thyself up at the fury of my foes, 
yea, arouse thyself to meet me— 
_& judgment hast thou (already) appointed ; 
Yea, let the assemblage of the peoples come 
about thee, 
and sit thou above them on the high mount. 
Jehovah judges the peoples ; 
right me, Jehovah, according to mine inno- 
cence 
and according to mine inward integrity. 











‘©Q that the wickedness of the ungodly might 
come to an end, 
and that thou wouldest establish the innocent, 
thou trier of the hearts and reins, thou 
righteous Elohim ! 
My shield over me is Elohim, 
the saviour of the upright in heart, 
Elohim, a righteous judge, 
and a god who is wrathful every day. 
If any do not turn, he whets his sword ; 
he has bent his bow and made it ready, 
And has aimed at the man the weapons of death, 
setting his arrows aflame. 
Behold, he travails with wickedness ; 
he both conceives micchief and brings forth a 


e. 
A pit has he dug and hollowed it out, 
and he will tumble into the (very) pitfall he 


made. 
His mischief shall return upon his own head, 
upon the crown of his own head shall his 
violence descend. 
I will thank Jehovah according to his righteous- 
ness, 
and make melody unto the name of Jehovah 
most high.”’ 


I think that any person who will take the 
trouble to compare this with either the 
Authorised or the Revised Version must 
admit that here, at least, where Prof. Cheyne 
differs from his predecessors, he surpasses 
them not only in accuracy of scholarship, but 
also in nobility of style ; that in approaching 
nearer to the energetic concision of the 
Hebrew, he is more faithful to the spirit as 
well as to the letter of his original. I do 
not say that the high level of the specimen 
quoted is maintained throughout the whole 
translation. The exigencies of a literal 
rendering, combined with those of a rhythmical 
arrangement, seem in many instances to have 
dictated a choice of words less felicitous than 
might abstractedly be conceived, or than is 
to be found in the English Bible. Psalms xlv., 
ex., and cxxxvii. may be mentioned in 
particular as having lost under the hands of 
Prof. Cheyne nearly all the charm that 
belongs to the ancient version, however much 
the two first-mentioned may have gained in 
clearness. Both here and elsewhere there is 
a good deal of the harshness and stiffness 
already mentioned as characteristic of the 
translator’s ‘‘Isaiah.”” He is, perhaps, most 
uniformly successful in such short and simple 
lyrics as Psalms cxx., and those that follow it 

It will have been observed that in the 
specimen above quoted the name of Israel’s 
God is rendered as Jehovah. This is decidedly 
preferable to the vapid ‘‘Lord,” still un- 
happily preserved in the Revised Version. 
But why does not Prof. Cheyne give us at 
once what he knows to be the only right 
form, Yahve? It is introduced for once into 
the first line of Psalm 1., where, as he 
feelingly observes, ‘‘it would be too painful 
to write ‘Jehovah.’” It should be too 
painful to write the latter anywhere; and the 
educated reader, for whom this volume is 
intended, will resent the concession to 
English prejudice. The division into strophes 
and the arrangement of the lines according to 
a certain rhythmic modulation are a striking 
advance on the very moderate recognition 
accorded by the revisers to the fact that the 
Psalms are not prose, but poetry. Certain 
Psalms, as xix., xxiv., and xl., are broken 
up into the disconnected fragments of 
which they seem to be composed ; and others 
that have been artificially divided are re- 
combined. 





Besides these external reforms, the new 
translator has taken advantage of the greater 
freedom enjoyed by an individual scholar in 
departing to a much more considerable extent 
than the Revisers from the renderings as we]} 
as from the phraseology of the Authorised 
Version. Finally, he has used not the re- 
ceived text, but a text into which numerous 
conjectural emendations have been admitted. 
Of the value of these emendations and new 
renderings it would ill become me to speak. 
There are very few English critics qualified 
to speak on such a subject, and of those few 
I am assuredly not one. For me to agree 
with Prof. Cheyne on a question of Hebrew 
scholarship would be only a less impertinence 
than to differfrom him. But the commentary 
often raises points where other than linguistic 
issues are involyed, where one may without 
presumption form an independent judgment. 
In discussing Psalm xxxv. vy. 13 c, which he 
translates ‘‘and my prayer—mayest thou 
recompense it into mine own bosom!” Prof. 
Cheyne seems to miss the most obvious ex- 
planation: ‘Let the blessings which I 
invoked on another be given to myself.” 
Again, in the note on Psalm civ., vv. 5 gq. : 


‘* He founded the earth upon its bases, 
that it might be unshaken for ever and ever 
With the flood as with a robe thou coveredst it, 
waters stood above the mountains, 
At thy rebuke they fled, 
at the voice of thy thunder they were scared 
away— 
The mountains rose, the valleys sunk— 
unto es place which thou hadst founded for 
them. 
Thou didst appoint a bound that they might not 
pass over, 
nor turn again to cover the earth ’— 


it is assumed that the Creation is referred to; 
whereas the psalmist’s expressions become 
much more intelligible if we interpret them 
as a description of the Flood aad of the sub- 
sequent return of the waters to their former 
bed. These two instances are cited, not for 
the sake of cavilling, but as the only excep- 
tions that readily occur to one’s general sense 
of agreement and satisfaction. 

Prof. Cheyne’s views respecting the chron- 
ology of the Psalms and their place in the 
religious history of Israel are, as I have said, 
reserved for another volume. But several hints 
are to be found scattered through the preface, 
introductions, and notes which may help us 
to anticipate something of their general pur- 
port. To begin with the question of author- 
ship. Ewald’s theory, according to which 
‘only eleven entire psalms and some frag- 
ments of psalms” are acknowledged as 
Davidic, is mentioned as probably ‘the most 
conservative view of the headings at present 
tenable’’ (p. xvi.). It would not, indeed, be 
surprising were Prof. Cheyne eventually 
found to agree with those critics who attri- 
bute the composition of the whole psalter to 
the post-Exilian period. There is a whole 
group, including Psalms lviii., lxxiv., lxxix., 
lxxxiii., cx., and, possibly, others, which he 
seems disposed to bring down to the Mac- 
cabean period. Such a conclusion must, of 
course, seriously conflict with the Messianic 
interpretation formerly put on some at least 
of these pieces; and there is reason to suspect 
that such an interpretation finds, as a rule, 
little favour in his eyes, except, perhaps, 
when applied in a very wide sense, corre- 
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sponding to his proposed modification of the 
words ‘ Davidic” and ‘‘Christian.” ‘‘To us 
the former becomes a symbolic term for 
vigour and originality of style, and the latter 
describes a peculiar spiritual intuition and 
tone of feeling” (p. 38). Taken as a record 
of Israel’s feelings during the period between 
its return from captivity and the brief but 
glorious reconquest of its national independ- 
ence, the Psalms are, of course, full of 
interest, although the habit of ever recurring 
to the great prophets for spiritual nourish- 
ment precludes any striking display of origi- 
nality. How constant this recurrence was 
is proved by abundaut references in Prof. 
Cheyne’s notes; and his Isaianic studies in 
particular frequently enable him to identify 
what once seemed the cry of an individual 
believer with the voice of the suffering 
Servant of the captivity, the pious kernel of 
Israel, again conceived as a collective per- 
sonality in the conflict with Greek idolatry 
and corruption, with domestic treason as well 
as with foreign oppression. At such a crisis 
it was natural that Jewish particularism and 
fanaticism should sometimes find an expres- 
sion, revolting indeed to us, but far less 
revolting when we are no longer taught to 
regard it as the result of supernatural 
inspiration. Traces of universalism are also 
not wanting, but they are comparatively 
rare and scanty. The most marked instance 
occurs in Psalm xxii. : 

‘* All the ends of the earth shall remember and 

return unto Jehovah, 


and all the families of the nations shall bow 
down before him.’’ 


To which may be added the following : 
** O thou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee may all flesh come (Ixv. 3). 
That thy way may be known upon earth, 
even thy salvation among all nations (lxvii. 3). 
All nations whom thou hast made 
shall come and worship before thee, O Lord, 
and shall glorify thy name (Ixxxvi. 9).’’ 
But these are evidently echoes of the second 
Isaiah rather than fresh and spontaneous out- 
pourings of the spirit. 

Closely allied to the preceding, and of even 
greater interest, is the question how far the 
new belief in man’s immortality was shared 
by the psalmists. Here I think it will be 
found that their advance beyond the ancient 
limits of Israel’s faith is still more doubtful. 
The general tendency is towards an exclusive 
dependence on temporal rewards and punish- 
ments (see especially xxxvii. 27 sgq.) ; a dis- 
position to regard death as the end of all 
things (xlix. 8 sgq.), and Sheol as a place 
where Yahweh was powerless, unpraised, 
forgotten (Ixxxviii. throughout). Prof. 
Cheyne has carefully drawn attention to 
every passage that can be interpreted in a 
contrary sense; but the only one that seems 
to carry much weight is the remarkable 
declaration : ‘‘ All that have gone down into 
the dust shall bend the knee before him ” 
(xxii. 30), on which he makes the very in- 
teresting remark that, ‘‘earlier psalmists 
thought of Hades as the land where praise is 
silent ; but this psalmist proffers as a viaticum 
to the dying the privilege of worship after 
death ’—a pregnant hint that we may hope 
to find worked out hereafter. Some may 
perhaps use this almost complete absence of 
the belief in immortality as an argument 





against the late date now assigned by critics 
to the Psalter. But was it not to be expected 
that a collection of hymns either designed for 
or appropriated to liturgical purposes should 
reflect the tone of thought which we know to 
have prevailed among the priestly and con- 
servative or Sadducean class ? 

One may hope for a full and stimulating 
discussion of these and other allied problems 
in Prof. Cheyne’s second volume, to the 
appearance of which all students interested 
in Biblical criticism and religious history 
generally will eagerly look forward. Mean- 
chile, those who make their first acquaint- 
ance with the modern methods of Scriptural 
interpretation through the present volume 
will feel as if they had never read the 
Psalms before. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








The Literature of Egypt and the Soudan: 
Vol. IL—M to Z. With Appendix of 
Additional Works to May 1887. By H.H. 
Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy. (Triibner.) 


Prince Israuim-Hitmy’s second volume is 
very welcome. It has been long on the 
way; but an appendix of ninety pages in 
double columns, bringing the information 
down to May 1887, sufficiently compensates 
for delay. To say that this second volume is 
in all respects equal to the first is to give it 
great and deserved praise—such praise as 
cannot, I think, be withheld by any student 
of Egyptian topics, ancient or modern. Not, 
perhaps, till Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy took it 
upon himself to perform this laborious task, 
did we realise how greatly a bibliography of 
Egyptian literature was needed, or with what 
difficulty we had hitherto gone on working 
without it ; yet, like other good things, it is 
no sooner ours than it becomes indispensable. 

Take, for instance, the exhaustive way in 
which the Zvitschrift is treated. This one 
publication fills fifteen and a half pages of the 
present work. Beginning with the first year 
(1863) and ending with the twenty-fourth 
year (1886), we are given the full list of 
contents of every volume, followed by two 
alphabetical indexes, the one of authors and 
the other of subjects. So, in like manner, 
we have the detailed contents, volume by 
volume, of the Recueil des Travaux; of the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology ; of the six volumes 
of Egyptian texts in ‘Records of the 
Past,” &e. 

The great illustrated works are yet more 
fully dealt with, and have, in addition to 
contents of letterpress, full lists of plates. 
The illustrations to Prisse d’Avennes’ His- 
toire de ’ Art Egyptien, Monuments Egyptiens, 
L’ Art Egyptien, and L’ Art Arabe fill six 
folios; and the illustrations to Rosellini’s 
Monumenti dell Egitto e della Nubia fill three. 
Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy’s book gives the sub- 
ject of every one of these plates, which 
amount collectively to over nine hundred; 
and where a single plate contains more than 
one subject, each is specified. Had the 
numbers of the plates also been given, these 
lists would have been so much the more 
valuable for purposes of reference, and their 
omission is to be regretted. MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s volume on Ancient Egyptian Art is 
catalogued with the same conscientious accu- 





racy as the earlier and more colossal works, 
the contents of the chapters being followed 
not only by a list of the plates, but also by a 
list of the woodcuts, of which there a-e 
many hundreds. What is good for MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez should, however, be equally 
good for Sir Gardner Wilkinson; and one is 
surprised to find that the so-called ‘‘ plates ”’ 
(z.¢., full-page wood-engravings) of that ency- 
clopaedic work are given, but none of the 
smaller cuts. This is an oversight to be 
remedied in any future edition. So, again, 
we have a full list of all the plates in 
Roberts’s Egypt and Nubia, but only the 
title of Carl Werner’s Nile Sketches—a work 
as valuable in its way as that of Roberts. 
with descriptive letterpress by Diimichen and 
Brehm. 

To turn from illustrated works to illustrated 
papers, and to the press in general, we find 
under the head of ‘‘ Soudan” a complete list 
of all Mr. Melton Prior’s sketches of the 
Soudan War contributed to the pages of the 
Lilustrated London News, as well as those of 
anonymous artists ; a parallel list of illustra- 
tions in the Graphic ; a catalogue of maps and 
plans, including military staff maps, German, 
French, and Italian maps, popular maps, and 
maps published in newspapers ; a list of Parlia- 
mentary papers and debates on the late war 
while in progress; and a list of leaders and 
paragraphs in the columns of the English 
press, as well as of articles in quarterlies und 
monthly magazines. The Suez Canal fills 
eight columns; the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai, four; the Zimes leaders on Egypt 
(under the head of ‘‘ Zimes’’), two; and “Great 
Britain,” including Parliamentary papers, 
finance, military expeditions, &c., eight. 

Where it deals with subjects purely 
Egyptological, Prince [brahim-Hilmy’s biblio- 
graphy is yet more satisfactory. It cata- 
logues, with few exceptions, the more 
celebrated papyri in the principal museums 
of Europe, classifying them under the names 
of the personages for whom they were written ; 
it records with singular completeness the 
titles, authorship, and dates of all the earlier 
books of Egyptian travel, archaeology, history, 
and philology; and, thanks to the happy 
thought which led the compiler to invite 
contemporary writers to supply the necessary 
data, it gives the fullest possible information 
as to the published works of living authors. 
Not books only, but pamphlets, reviews, 
articles, and fugitive papers of every descrip- 
tion, are thus brought together and rescued 
from possible oblivion. 

Some errors, some oversights, some omis- 
sions are inevitable in a first edition of such 
a work as The Literature of Egypt and the 
Soudan. Signor Sciaparelli’s Libro dei 
Funerali, for instance, is entered under tbe 
heading of Per-em-Hru; whereas it is an 
entirely distinct work, having no closer con- 
nexion with the Per-em-Hru (*‘ Book of the 
Dead”) than our burial service has with the 
Bible. Again, Mr. Petrie’s Zanis, part ii., 
‘with translations of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions in part i,” is not only given as pub- 
lished, but even with the date 1886; whereas 
the book is this very week being worked off, 
and cannot be issued till the binder shall have 
done his part as well as the printer. Under 
“Thebes,” p. 282, Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Survey of Thebes, aud Rhind’s Thebes : its 
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Tombs and their Tenants, should not have 
been omitted, although each appears else- 
where under the name of the author; while 
the heading, ‘‘Metrical System” (p. 32), 
which is followed by but a single reference 
to the Description de l’ Egypte, should certainly 
have indicated the important series of metro- 
logical articles which have appeared from 
time to time in the Revue Hgyptologique, as 
well as Mr. Petrie’s work on Inductive 
Metrology (1877), his article on ‘‘ Egyptian 
Weights and Measures” in the Archacological 
Journal (1883), and M. Rodenbach’s Métro- 
logie. Also, when the contents of other 
scientific publications are fully and carefully 
tabulated, one cannot help asking why so 
admirable a system should have been departed 
from in the case of the Revue Eygyptologique. 
The titles of the articles are given, it is true, 
but not the names of the writers; while no 
note is taken of the division of the work into 
volumes or years. The list of contents to 
this important serial is thus rendered prac- 
tically useless for purposes of reference. 
Still worse is it in the case of the Revue 
Archéologique, in which all the valuable 
Egyptological articles contributed through a 
long series of years by De Rougé, Mariette, 
Maspero, and others, are dismissed with these 
words: ‘‘contains numerous articles by the 
leading Egyptologists, &c.’’ Of errors that 
concern only myself I say nothing ; but where 
Prof. Maspero’s name is printed ‘‘ Masp¢ro,”’ 
not only in the long catalogue of his works, 
but in several other places where I am made 
responsible for the blunder, I cannot forbear 
from recording a meek protest. 

After all, however, the value of Prince 
Ibrahim-Hilmy’s book is great, and its short- 
comings are few and far between. That the 
work should end with the end of the second 
volume is out of the question. Such tasks 
are tyrants; and impose themselves upon their 
authors ; wherefore the public will surely look 
for a supplementary volume about every five 
years. Ameria B. Epwarps. 








Historical Review of the Legislative Systems 
operative in Ireland from the Invasion of 
Henry ITI. to the Union (1172-1800). By 
the Right Hon. J. T. Ball. (Longmans.) 


Tae chequered history of the Irish Parlia- 
ment has always had for Irishmen an interest 
quite disproportionate to its importance. At 
times when the relations between England 
and Ireland have been particularly strained, 
it was only natural that they should anxiously 
scan the history of their own supreme legis- 
lative assembly in the hope and expectation 
of solving the problem that confronted them 
So it was in 1€41, in 1698, and in 1780. So, 
also, is it in the present instance. ‘‘ Recent 
political discussion,” says Dr. Ball, ‘has 
attracted attention to the legislative systems 
operative in Ireland prior to its union with 
Great Britain.” But, in truth, if past ex- 
perience is any criterion, such researches can 
only possess a speculative interest. The force 
of argument has played but a trifling part in 
determining the relations between the two 
countries; for, as Swift of old sardonically 
remarked, ‘“‘eleven men well armed will 
certainly subdue one single man in his shirt.” 
So it is to-day. And he would indeed be a 
fanguine politician who expected any prac- 





tical good to follow from once again unearth- 
ing those musty time-worn documents, which 
have exercised the brains of the most eminent 
lawyers and politicians since the days of Sir 
Jobn Davis. 

The compact of Henry II., the settlement 
by James I., the contract of 1782, are of no 
service whatever in helping us to determine 
the question whether Ireland ought or ought 
not to have a legislative assembly of her own. 
Nevertheless, for the student of national 
institutions the history of the Irish Parlia- 
ment is not without very great interest, 
which is certainly not diminished by the 
obscurity in which it is closely enveloped. 
It is a field in which critical ingenuity has 
run riot; so meagre are the documents 
relating to it, and so susceptible are they of 
contradictory interpretations. It is easy to 
accept Sir John Davis’s account, as Dr. Ball 
evidently in the main does; but then Sir 
Jobn’s account has too much the appearance 
of solving the difficulty by cutting the knot 
to be satisfactory to every inquirer, especially 
if that inquirer be an Irishman. 

The establishment, constitution, and powers 
of the Irish Parliament is a subject far too 
cursorily treated by Dr. Ball. One point, in 
my Opinion very germane to his inquiry, he 
has altogether overlooked—I mean that pas- 
sage in Roger of Hoveden where it is stated 
that in 1177, at the Council of Oxford, 
Henry II. raised his son John to the 
dignity of ‘King of Ireland.” But passing 
over this, I am led to remark that, in order 
properly to appreciate the position of the 
Irish Parliament at a time when its constitu- 
tion is no longer a matter of conjecture, it is 
essential that the history of the English 
occupation in Ireland during the intervening 
period should be carefully studied. Between 
the Ireland of the thirteenth and the Ireland 
of the fifteenth century there is a wonderful 
difference ; and the more I study the subject 
the more I am convinced, with Sergeant 
Mayart, that 


“‘the whole realm of Ireland was anciently 
reduced into counties, and the English laws 
had passage through the same... though 
some of the Irish, with their posterity after 
them, being always averse to the English laws, 
could not digest them, but hid themselves in 
bogs, mountains, and woods, where, till the 
English fell at odus among themselves and 
called the Irish to their parties for aid, they did 
shelter and use their Brehon law and could not 
endure the English laws, which were given at 
first, as the old statute saith, ‘tam Anglis quam 
Hibernis,’ and thereupon were utterly excluded 
from the benefit of the English laws until they 
purchased grants of denisation, which many of 
them did.” 


In the fifteenth century a curious alteration 
took place in the writs of summons to par- 
liament. Prior to that period they had 
issued in the name of the lord deputy and 
council ; but, in the reign of Henry VI., they 
began to issue by the authority of the chief 
governor alone. Though unnoticed by Dr. 
Ball, the alteration is a very significant one, 
especially in its bearing on Poynings’ law. 
This law, so obnoxious to the reformers of the 
eighteenth century, was, as Dr. Ball very 
properly points out, imposed by the Irish 
parliament on itself; but as to the why and 
the wherefore of it he says nothing, unless 
indeed] a quotation from one of Flood’s 





speeches, which he has relegated to an 
appendix, can be construed into an expression 
of opinion on this topic. Nor does he notice, 
as one would naturally expect, that, so far 
from being considered as an encroachment on 
the powers of parliament, it was regarded by 
the Irish, well into the seventeenth century, 
as the very palladium of national liberty. 

Of Dr. Ball’s account of the parliamentary 
history of Ireland during the seventeenth cen- 
tury there is nothing to complain, except that 
it is too brief to be generally intelligible, 
though his remark that ‘‘ Strafford was form- 
ally recalled from the government of Ireland 
by Charles I.,” is, if not absolutely wrong, 
at any rate open to the charge of ambiguity. 
It is curious in looking back to these times, 
and as one more example of his inveterate 
duplicity, to find Charles I. figuring as the 
advocate of Irish parliamentary independence. 
The English colony settled in Ireland, he 
wrote to Ormonde, never, in his opinion, 
imagined that they became slaves by being 
transplanted into that kingdom; but they 
had still the same right of being bound by no 
laws, except such as were made with their 
consent. In startling contrast to the opinion 
expressed by him was the action of the Long 
Parliament. The Act of Adventurers, with 
the subsequent acts for the speedy settlement 
of Ireland, were all of them passed without 
the consent of the Irish. They were imposed 
simply by the strong hand of power, and 
were in every instance a flagrant breach of 
the constitution, for which not even the 
Rebellion could furnish a valid excuse. 

But to descend to times of more general 
interest. ‘If,’’ says Lord Mountmorres, 
whose dissertation, by the way, on the judi- 
cature of the Irish parliament appears to have 
been overlooked by Dr. Ball, 


‘if an historical map could be made and a 
palpable chart delineated of the Irish parlia- 
mentary privileges at different periods, the 
history of the Irish legislature would resemble 
that river in Ovid whose course was brilliant 
till it sunk and ran underground for a consider- 
able way, but emerged in another quarter with 
the same clearness and lustre; and thus the 
course of the history of the Irish parliament 
till 1666 and its sequel from 1780 are equally 
brilliant, while the intermediate stream is 
buried in obscurity, and lost in the subterranean 
darkness of ministerial vassalage.”’ 


But though, under the repeated attacks of 
England, the Irish Parliament seemed for a 
time to abdicate its position as the supreme 
legislative assembly of the nation, there were 
many who keenly felt the degradation implied 
in treating Ireland as a province. And in 
eulogising the restorer of the constitution we 
ought not to forget, as he himself never forgot, 
that he was only the last of a series of reformers, 
and that to Molyneux, Swift, Lucas, end 
Flood, as well as to Henry Grattun, belongs 
the patriot’s reward and a share in the 
triumph of 1762. From this period onward 
to the Union Dr. Ball is much fuller and 
more eatisfactory than he is in his earlier 
chapters. His quotations from Grattan’s 
speeches and from that of Speaker Foster 
against the Union are very useful in helping 
us to understand the feelings of the best men 
in Ireland in regard to that important event. 
Nevertheless there is a certain vagueness, 
perhaps a slight want of candour, in his 
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narrative of the last years of the Irish 
Parliament, which is calculated to leave an 
erroneous impression on the mind of the 
reader. The good points of the constitution 
of 1782 are slurred over and the Union is 
treated too much as a foregone conclusion. 
It may be that ‘when restriction was re- 
jected, the exigency of the case led to the 
Act which now unites Ireland with Great 
Britain.” It may be that the Union was a 
wise and statesmanlike design for solving the 
Trish problem. But it is not true, as we are 
left to infer, that it was the only alternative 
before the British minister. That differences 
of opinion existed on the subject of reform is 
unquestionable; but that a broad and states- 
maulike scheme of reform was impossible, 
even so late as 1795, is an assumption, in my 
opinion, utterly unwarrantable. For my own 
part, I can never cease to deplore the action 
of Grattan in regard to the moderate reform 
bill of Flood. It was the sword of the volun- 
teers that turned the scale in favour of the 
constitution of 1782. Properly directed the 
sword of the volunteers would, in 1783, have 
made that constitution a reality and not have 
left it a mere tool in the hands of the English 
ministry. To have used the volunteers in 
the one instance and to have rejected them 
in the other was the greatest blunder that 
Grattan ever committed. 

In conclusion, sufficient has, perhaps, been 
said to make clear what, in my opinion, is 
the chief defect of the book—its faults of 
omission. To the student who is already 
familiar with the work of Monck Mason, Dr. 
Ball’s book will, I am afraid, not give much 
satisfaction. Yet, though there is in it no 
evidence of any very deep research, there is 
an intelligible and correct statement of facts 
which will make it useful to the general 
reader, and a manifest desire to be impartial 
which must commend it to everybody. 

R. Duntor. 








‘* Great Writers.”—Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. By Richard Garnett. (Walter 
Scott.) 


AssurEDLY Emerson has not been neglected 
by the biographers. Mr. George Willis Cooke, 
Mr. Alexander Ireland, Mr. Moncure Con- 
way, Mr. John Burroughs, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. John Morley, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and an innumerable company of 
lesser writers of sketches, reminiscences, ex- 
positions, and criticisms have been at 
work, as well as the official biographer Mr. 
Elliot Cabot. Now Dr. Garnett contributes 
to the ‘‘Great Writers’” series a compact 
narrative, which he has evidently taken pains 
to make accurate as well as readable. He 
has succeeded well, but has done himself less 
than justice in following Mr. Cabot so closely. 
His book might seem to the casual reader to 
be a mere compilation, which it is not. I 
should say the preparation of it has 
not been without educational value to the 
author. It is evident that at the beginning 
he was well supplied with facts, or, at any 
rate, that he knew where to find them; 
his early chapters bristle with incidents. But 
a sympathetic understanding of Emerson does 
not make itself manifest until later on. 
Hence, while the chapters which relate 
to Emerson’s forefathers and to his own 





childhood are more full of detail than those 
which relate to his manhood, they are not so 
valuable, for the facts are dead and unrelated. 
They have not, to use Thoreau’s phrase, 
blossomed into truth. 

There is not much to find fault with. Dr. 
Garnett has hardly kept sufficiently in mind 
the class of readers for whom he was writing. 
Some of his allusions, intended to grace the 
narrative, are likely to prove obscure, not, 
perhaps, to the scholar, but to the bulk of 
the readers of a work intended for popular 
circulation. A good book is always, as far as 
possible, self-explanatory. The writer is 
wise who does not presume on the knowledge 
of his readers, but himseif conveys all that is 
requisite judiciously, so as not to offend any 
who may happen to possess it already. 
Dr. Garnett shows in several places that his 
sympathy with Hawthorne, and also with 
William Henry Channing, is defective—as it 
was with Emerson at the beginning of the 
present work. ‘Stainless but flighty as the 
fabled bird of Paradise, which has forfeited its 
footing by ridding itself of its feet” (p. 97), 
does not apply to William Henry Channing 
in the least. When Dr. Garnett has written 
Lives of these men also he will, doubtless, 
understand them better. Is Dr. Garnett cor- 
rect in following Mr. Cabot and not Mr. Cooke 
in the date of the death of Emerson’s first 
wife? And what leads him to think that 
The Dial ‘‘has become a by-word for crazy 
mysticism” (p. 101)? Emerson wrote to 
Henry Ware, jun., of arguments ‘cruelly ” 
hinted at, not ‘‘covertly”’ (p. 92); but this 
probably is a printer’s blunder. 

On the other hand, there is much to praise. 
Dr. Garnett understands Emerson too well to 
suppose, with Mr. Courtney, that he ‘is not 
new but derivative.” He affirms that while 
Emerson ‘ puts the old world under contribu- 
tion,” and is ‘‘ full of verbal indebtedness to 
its philosophers and poets,” yet 
‘* what he borrows he can repay. His thoughts 
continually repeat Plato and Goethe ; but every 
competent reader perceives that it is a case of 
affinity, not of appropriation. Poetical and 
religious minds will think alike; it would, 
nevertheless, have made little real difference to 
Emerson if Plato and Goethe had never lived.” 


The secret of Emerson’s influence and of its 
limitations is thus stated : 
‘‘To those in spiritual sympathy with himself 
he is not only fascinating, but authoritative ; 
his words accentuate themselves by the response 
they awake in the breast. But the reader who 
will have reasons gets none, save reason to 
believe that the oracle is an imposition ”’ (p. 93), 
Dr. Garnett’s literary style may be occa- 
sionally a little too fanciful, as, for instance, 
when he speaks of Hawthorne sitting by 
Emerson’s hearth and drawing the guests “in 
charcoal’’; but, as a rule, it is good and 
clear. At times it is highly poetical. There 
are passages in this book of which any famous 
master of English might well be proud, the 
fine passage, for example, which closes the 
account of Emerson’s death : 
‘‘Seldom had ‘the reaper whose name is 
Death’ gathered such illustrious harvests as 
between December 1880 and April 1882. In 
the first month of this period George Eliot 
passed away ; in the ensuing February Carlyle 
followed; in April Lord Beaconsfield died, 
deplored by his party, not unregretted by his 
country; in February of the following year 








Longfellow was carried to the tomb; in April 
Rossetti was laid to rest by the sea, and the 
pavement of Westminster Abbey was disturbed 
to receive the dust of Darwin. And now 
Emerson lay down in death beside the painter 
of man and the searcher of nature, the English- 
Oriental statesman, the poet of the plain man 
and the poet of the artist, and the prophet 
whose name is indissolubly linked with his 
own. All these men passed into eternity laden 
with the spoils of Time; but of none of them 
could it be said, as of Emerson, that the most 
shining intellectual glory and the most potent 
intellectual force of a continent had departed 
along with him” (p. 186). 

I find myself bound to dissent from some 
of Dr. Garnett’s judgments. He echoes the 
old complaint of want of system in Emerson’s 
writings, but offers no new evidence in its 
support. Alcott made a similar complaint 
once; but, in a wiser moment, he discovered 
that the order observed by Emerson was ‘‘ the 
order of ideas, of imagination .. ., not of 
logical sequence.” Dr. Garnett states that 
Emerson was ‘ pained and mortified’’ (p. 55) 
at the way his Boston congregation treated 
him. The testimony of persons who saw 
him at the time goes to show that, though he 
might be disappointed, he did not lose his 
accustomed serenity. He was not the kind 
of man to be *‘ pained and mortified.’’? Con- 
cerning another point in Emerson’s character 
Dr. Garnett writes : 


‘*He always put and kept a distance between 
himself and others, which rendered his personal 
influence, apart from his writing and his 
oratory, smaller than that of any other great 
teacher. It is noteworthy that his intimates 
always call him ‘ Mr.’ Emerson ”’ (p. 28). 


It is true Emerson was not the man that his 
nearest friend would be likely to ‘‘ chaff” or 
slap on the back or poke in the ribs. That 
very becoming distance he did keep between 
himself and others. But the testimony is 
overwhelming that his personal influence, 
apart from his writing and his oratory, was 
quite exceptional. Mr. Alexander Ireland, 
who met him first in 1833, found his 
“graciousness and kind encouragement ”’ 
‘¢ inexpressibly winning ”; Mr. Whipple speaks 
of the ‘‘ peculiar fascination of his character’; 
Hawthorne describes his coming ‘‘with a 
sunbeam in his countenance ”’; Curtis refers 
to ‘‘the smile that breaks over his face, like 
day over the sky ”; ‘‘ My inmost heart blesses 
the fate that gave me birth in the same clime 
and time,” exclaimed Margaret Fuller; Mrs. 
Lowell said to Fredrika Bremer, “‘ If he but 
mentions my name I feel myself ennobled ”’; 
Carlyle felt his coming to Craigenputtock to 
be ‘“‘like the visit of an angel”; Crabb 
Robinson, who went to meet him with ‘“‘a 
feeling of pre-determined dislike,’ records 
that, when he saw him, ‘‘in an instant all 
my dislike vanished.” All this could be true 
only of a man whose personal influence was 
greater, not smaller, than that of others. 
Emerson regarded his first book—the essay 
on Wature—as only ‘‘a naming of topics on 
which I would gladly speak and gladlier 
hear’’; and it is, in fact, an excellent intro- 
duction to his later writings. Dr. Garnett 
regards it with especial veneration; it is an 
‘‘ epoch-making tract’ and ‘‘ the most intense 
and quintessential’ of Emerson’s writings. 
It was, no doubt, of great value. Attracting 
little attention at first, it yet proved—to 
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quote Dr. Garnett’s forcible image—“ a seed 
implanted in a fissure of the crumbling New 
England theology, whose unnoticed expansion 
had force enough to shatter the whole fabric” 
(p. 77). Dr. Garnett speaks favourably of 
the two volumes of Essays also; but he 
declares Emerson’s “later works,” meaning 
thereby The Conduct of Life and succeeding 
volumes, want inspiration. Against this 
it is fair to set the opinion of another careful 
student. Mr. John Burroughs says : 


“His earliest writings were more flowing and 
suggestive, and had reference to larger pro- 
blems; but now everything has got weighed 
and stamped and converted into the medium of 
wise and scholarly conversation. It is of great 
value; these later essays are so many bags of 
genuine coin, which it has taken a lifetime to 
hoard; not all gold, but all good, and the fruit 
of wise industry and economy” (Birds and 
Poets, p. 190). 


For my part, I have found inspiration in 
both what are called the ‘‘earlier” and the 
“later”? writings; although, as my first 
acquaintance with Emerson was through a 
shabby little copy of the first series of Essays, 
I must confess to a peculiar regard for those 
chapters on ‘Self Reliance,” ‘‘ Compensa- 
tion,” ‘Spiritual Laws,” ‘The Over-soul,” 
&e. The Conduct of Life is, probably, the 
high-water mark of Emerson’s literary 
achievement, and is certainly his most finished 
and, excepting Representative Men, his most 
systematic work. When Dr. Garnett finds in 
The Conduct of Life evidences of ‘* diminished 
mental activity,” and thinks it wanting in 
inspiration, one can only wonder whether the 
defects may not be in the observer, and advise 
him to read the book again and again. 

Although this latest life of Emerson is 
undoubtedly good in its place, it cannot be 
regarded as a finally satisfying work. ‘‘The 
man Emerson,” says Dr. Garnett, “is easily 
portrayed.” In fact, however, this is what 
Dr. Garnett himself, and other biographers 
still better circumstanced, have failed to do 
effectually. They have told, more or less 
clearly, a great deal about Emerson, but have 
not made the man himself real to their readers 
in the way he was real to his personal friends. 
The recollections of Mr. Alexander Ireland 
and of Mr. Moncure Conway do more in this 
way than any of the biographies. Of the bio- 
graphies Mr. Cooke’s is still, in this respect, 
the best, although he had not access to these 
recollections when he wrote. Mr. Cabot 
and Dr. Garnett had access to them, and 
might with advantage have made more use of 
them. Mr. Alexander Ireland, who has de- 
picted so admirably a section of Emerson’s 
life, is, probably, the one man now who could 
write such a biography as is needed. 

Of Mr. Anderson’s ‘‘ Bibliography” it is 
only necessary to say that it is as good as his 
work in this series usually is. In the next 
edition it should be mentioned that Oharac- 
teristics of Men of Genius (London, 1846) 
contained Emerson’s essays on ‘‘ Milton”? and 
“Michael Angelo,” and that the former essay 
was also included in Essays from the North 
American Review (New York, 1879). I 
believe, too, that Emerson not only wrote a 


sketch of Thoreau’s life but edited his works 
as well, 


Water Lewin. 


Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and 
other State Papers preserved in the Bombay 
Secretariat. Home Series. Vols. I. and II. 
Edited by G. W. Forrest. (Bombay Govern- 
ment Press.) 


Tue last volume of the selections from the 
Bombay secretariat state papers comprised all 
the documents regarding the history of the 
Marathas, from their founder Shivaji to their 
defeat at Assaye. We are now presented 
with two volumes dealing with the internal 
administration of the Bombay presidency, 
from the foundation of the factory at Surat to 


English masters of India. In the letters and 
narratives of the chief actors we bave here 
related, as the editor appropriately remarks, 
the earliest domestic history of our Indian 
empire ; and we can trace the gradual change 
that transformed the servants of the Company 
from factors or merchants to soldiers and 
rulers of men. 

It is a matter of congratulation that these 
papers have at last been printed, for the 
climatic conditions of India are very unfavour- 
able to the safe preservation of such docu- 
ments. Mr. Forrest tells us that, owing to 
the decayed state of the paper and to the ink 
having spread, considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in deciphering the early docu- 
ments, and that some leaves actually crumbled 
to pieces the moment they were touched. 
Considering that the records had lain neglected 
for a century in a small damp room, it is 
certainly fortunate that so many have escaped 
destruction. 

The selection of Surat letters commences 
with the year 1630, at which date Thomas 
Rastell was President of the Honourable Com- 
pany of English Merchants trading in the 
East. 


**Delia Valle, who visited Surat at this time, 
says ‘ The President spoke Italian with fluency, 
and was very polite, showing himself in all 
things a person sufficiently accomplished and 
of generous deportment, according as his gentle 
and graceful aspect bespoke him.’ The Presi- 
dent invited Della Valle to the English factory ; 
but the latter objected to take his bride, a 
young Marionette lady of extraordinary beauty, 
to a dwelling where there wereonly men. The 
Dutch President, however, was more successful, 
and by stratagem and force secured the illus- 
trious visitor. The English President was 
sorely wrought at this; but an apology from 
the traveller appeased his anger, and he asked 
Della Valle to supper, treated him very 
splendidly, and everything ended in jollity and 
friendship as at first.” 


Six years later another traveller, John 
Albert de Mandelslo, bears equally flattering 
testimony to the courtesy and linguistic accom- 
plishments of the next President. Divine 
service was said twice a day in the factory, 
and thrice on Sundays. 


‘‘On Friday, after prayers, there was a par- 
ticular assembly at which met with us three 
other merchants, who were of kin to the 
President, and had left, as well as he, their 
wives in England, which day being that of 
their departure from England, they had 
appointed it for to drink their wives’ healths. 
Some made their advantage of this meeting to 
get more than they could well carry away, 
though every man was at liberty to drink what 
he pleased, and to mix the sack as he thought 
| fit, or to drink palepuntz, which is a kind of 
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drink consisting of aqua vitae, rose-water, 
juice of citrons, and sugar.” 


In the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury troubles befell the factors. In 1664, 
Shivaji, the Mahratta chief, came down and 
plundered Surat; but Sir George Oxinden 
defended the factory so bravely that the 
achievement in the editor’s opinion merits 
comparison with Clive’s defence of Arcot : 


“On the arrival of the Moghul army to the 
rescue, Sir George Oxinden received great 
thanks from the commander, whereupon your 
President, having a pistoll in his hand, layed it 
before y° chiefe saying y' hee did now lay 
downe his armes, leaving y* future care and 
protection of y° citty to them, which was 
exceedingly well taken, telling y' President hee 
did accept it, and in reward of y° good service 
hee must give him a vest, a horse, and girt a 
sword about him, but you" Presid‘ told him 
these were things becoming a souldier, but we 
were merchants and expected favour from y’ 
king in our trade.” 


The factors were not negligent of higher 
matters, for we find the president informing 
the Company that they had 


“Seperated [sic] a place apart for God’s 
wors? and decently adorned it, wherein stands 
yo' Library, & amongst them those severall 
volumes of y* holy bible in y° Languages w*" 
is much esteemed by those y' are learned 
amongst these people; y‘' if any eminent p.son 
come to your houses his greatest desire is to see 
the Chappell; wherfore wee entreate you for 
further ornament to send us out a large table 
in a frame, gilded and handsomely adorned 
with Moses and Aaron holding the two tables 
containing the ten commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed, written in letters of 
gould & in ye midst, at y° topp in triangles 
Gods name writt in as many of these eastern 
Languages as Arabick, Persian, &c* as can be 
procured, which if you please to honno' our 
Chappell with, it will bee a glory to our 
religion, as y' w°" is more than taken than 
anything that they shall read beside, and yet 
our meaning is yt y’ Commandements {c* be 
wrot in y° Eng* language.” 

In 1668 the island of Bombay, which had 
been previously ceded to the English crown 
by the treaty of marriage between King 
Charles II. and the Infanta Catherine of 
Portugal, was transferred by royal charter 
to the East India Company, and one of the 
first measures was to establish a hospital there. 
From some of the letters dated about this 
time we gather what was the pay attached to 
various posts in the company’s service; and it 
is impossible to avoid being struck with the 
meagreness of the scale—e.g., the writers 
served for five years on £10 a year, and had 
to give bonds of £500 for good behaviour; 
the factors received double that salary; the 
merchants £40, and board and lodging free ; 
while the governor or President himself only 
received £500 per annum. Of course these 
officials were recompensed by commissions a7 
well. 

In January, 1700, the establishment of the 
rival ‘‘ English Company ”’—the Surat Pre- 
sident of which was Sir Nicholas Waite—led 
to great jealousy and quarrels between the 
two companies ; and for three years the fac- 
tories were closed, the English being unable 
to endure the annoyances and exactions which 
they had to endure at the hands of the 
governor of the city, annoyances which ap- 
pear to have originated, in great measure, 
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from the internal differences among the 
English themselves. A fresh charter or 
firman was, however, granted by the emperor 
at Delhi in 1715, mainly in gratitude for his 
recovery from a disorder for which he was 
successfully treated by an English medical 
man, Dr. Hamilton. Our countrymen be- 
came masters of Surat in 1759; and from that 
date the power of the Dutch began to decline 
as well as that of the French, whose request, 
in 1777, to be allowed to land twenty-four 
pieces of cannon and three or four thousand 
balls at the French Garden outside the city 
met with a decided refusal from the English. 
England had been at open war with both 
countries about that time, and there can be 
no doubt that the endeavour to keep up a 
quasi-neutral state of things at Surat, where 
the English were the dominant power, was 
altogether anomalous. 

The next twenty years of English rule in 
Surat were marked by considerable prosperity. 
Forbes, who visited the city in 1771, decleres 
that the riches and splendour of Surat 
reminded him of the description of Tyre by 
the Prophets : 

‘‘The bazaars were filled with costly merchand- 
ise and with picturesque and interesting groups 
of natives on elephants, camels, horses, and 
mules, from all parts of the globe in their 
respective costume; Turks, Persians, and 
Armenians on Arabian chargers, European 
ladies in splendid carriages, Asiatic females in 
hackeries drawn by oxen crowded the streets.” 


But the next ten years saw a great change, 
for the war which had so long raged in 
Europe and India affected Asiatic com- 
merce in general, but was most sensibly felt 
at Surat. A great storm also had ravaged 
the west coast of India for upwards of 600 
miles, and was most disastrous about the 
latitude of Surat and Baroche. In the former, 
the tottering mansions of the Moghuls, long 
out of repair, the slighter Hindu houses, 
and the mud-built cottages of the lower 
classes, alike gave way and buried many of 
the inhabitants in their ruins. Vessels of all 
description foundered at their anchors; three 
ships richly laden, belonging to a Turkish 
merchant, with cargoes worth five lakhs of 
rupees, were wholly lost; the Revenge, the 
finest cruiser on the Bombay station, foun- 
dered and every soul on board perished, 
together with the Terrible, Dolphin, and 
smaller armed vessels. 

There are several curious letters among the 
Bombay selections detailing a quarrel between 
Mr. Cobbe, the Chaplain of Bombay Island 
and chief ecclesiastical dignitary of the place, 
and Mr. Braddyll, Member of Council, because 
the latter had employed native workmen on a 
Sunday to roof his house against the near 
approach of tke rains. Other letters deal 
with the establishment of the first court of 
justice in Bombay—a court whose only know- 
ledge of law was derived from a MS. book 
of instructions sent to them by the Court 
of Directors. It is not surprising to 
learn that the public arraigned both its justice 
and judgment. In 1742 the Bombay Govern- 
ment made considerable reductions in the 
strength of their army and navy, but the fit 
of economy was dearly purchased. Merchant- 
men daily fell a prey to the pirates who 
infested the coast, the merchants of Bombay 
petitioned the government that unless more 





cruisers were provided the trade of the city 
would be ruined, and, in consequence of the 
risks which ships ran, bankers would not 
advance money on the security of the cargo. 
The war between France and England broke 
out ; and one fine morning the inhabitants of 
Bombay woke up to find two French priva- 
teers—the Apollo of fifty and the Anglesea 
of forty guns—at anchor between Colaba and 
Malabar Point, while the Bombay Govern- 
ment had no ship capable of fighting them. 
Next day at dawn an East Indiaman was 
seen approaching; and, though efforts were 
made to warn her, an engagement soon ensued 
and in two hours the East Indieman was 
compelled to strike her flag, though she 
managed to safely land eleven chests of 
treasure and the home despatches during 
the fighting. This disaster induced the Court 
of Directors to increase their naval armament 
and lay the germ of a force which afterwards 
acquired reputation under the name of the 
Bombay Marine. It was the predecessor of 
the still more famous Indian Navy. 

The earliest treaties made with the Por- 
tuguese are printed at the end of the second 
volume. The treaty of marriage between 
King Charles II. and the Infanta Catherine 
of Portugal, ceding the island and harbour 
of Bombay in full sovereignty, is given, 
together with the secret article by which 
Charles undertook to oppose the aggressions 
and encroachments of the Dutch. Selections 
from the Bantam (Java) letters are also 
printed, as well as a journal by Mr. Graves 
of the events during Nadir Shah’s residence 
at Carmenia, which gives a vivid picture of 
the atrocities committed by that capricious 
tyrant. 

An excellent historical introduction to the 
volumes has been contributed by the editor 
in order to make the selection more generally 
intelligible, and the entire work supplies most 
valuable material to our historical knowledge 
of India in the early days of British rule. 

Cuartes E. D. Brack. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Black Arrow. By R. L. Stevenson. 
(Cassell.) We must be excused from review- 
ing, as if it were a new work by the most en- 

ging among our young writers, what con- 
fesses itself to be a reprint from a boys’ paper 
of some years ago. Whether Mr. Stevenson 
has retouched his first draught, we do not 
know; it is certain that the book still bears the 
marks both of crudeness and of change of pur- 
pose. Judging from the title, the original 
design was to call back to life the one romance 
of early English history that keeps its hold on 
the popular imagination—the ballad of Robin 
Hood. The opening chapters, which are alone 
worthy of the author, show that it would not 
be impossible to interweave a love plot with 
such a story. But as we read on, the band of 
the Black Arrow loses all reality ; and the 
Orlando and Rosalind of the early pages— 
despite the introduction of a Celia—become a 
very common-place knight and lady. The sus- 
tained excitement of Treasure Island, the vivid 
personality of Alan Breck, are both alike 
absent. In some few incidents, in more fre- 
quent descriptions of scenery, and (above all) 
ui the choice language, we can recognise the 
master hand. But, if Mr. Stevenson cares to 
maintain his place above the crowd of com- 
petitors whom he has himself taught, he must 
give us of his best; and his publishers must see 
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to it that American readers are not alone 
privileged to get the illustrations which a tale 
like the present sadly needs. 


Letters of Richard Radcliffe and John James, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1755-83. With 
Additions, Notes, and Appendices. Edited by 
Margaret Evans. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The Oxford Historical Society have conde- 
scended to lighten the severely learned character 
of their publications by a somewhat gossiping 
volume of private letters. And, in truth, we 
know s0 little about academical life during the 
last century that any letters of this kind may 
be said to possess a measure of historical value, 
As might be inferred from the name of their 
college, both the correspondents were Cumber- 
land men. Richard Radcliffe, the elder of the 
two, was a fellow, whose career is summed 
up in the statement that he had to wait 
nearly thirty years before he had the offer 
of a living. John James, the writer of by far 
the greater number of these letters, is also 
much the more interesting character of the two. 
The son of a former member of Queen’s, and 
headmaster of St. Bees, it might have been ex- 
pected that he also would have obtained a place 
on the foundation. But his father, appar- 
ently, preferred to send him as a commoner— 
which the son did not regret when he saw the 
roughness with which the scholars were treated 
by their tutors. He was a hard-working youth, 
who studied French, music, chemistry, and 
Hebrew, in addition to the ordinary curriculum ; 
and his undergraduate career was crowned with 
the university prize for Latin verse. His letters 
to his father are full of references to books, but 
they do not tell us much about his actual life. 
So far as we have noticed, there is not a single 
mention of amusement or exercise of any kind. 
It happens that both the correspondents wit- 
nessed the great fire at Queen’s in 1778, con- 
cerning which some interesting details are 
quoted in an appendix from unpublished sources, 
Indeed, it would be impossible to praise too 
highly the thorough manner in which these 
letters have been edited. The present provost 
of Queen’s, Dr. Magrath, has taken the 
trouble not only to indentify all the persons 
named from the college records, but also to 
supply the main facts of their academical 
career from the university registers and from 
Mores’s MS. collections in the Bodleian. For 
the explanation of dialectal words, he has had 
recourse to Dr. J. A. H. Murray; and he has 
further given copious notes and explanations of 
everything in the text which required them. 
The value due to all such careful research is 
thus added to a volume of otherwise mediocre 
interest. 


Wirt his last volume of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library” (Elliot Stock), Mr. Gomme 
has entered upon a new branch of his subject, 
which will probably give increased pleasure to 
those who have followed him so far in his labori- 
ous task. It is entitled Literary Curiosities and 
Notes, and is said to be ‘‘edited by A. B. G.,” 
from which circumstances we presume, and we 
hope correctly, that he has found a willing 
coadjutor in his undertaking. This general 
title is subdivided into the three subjects of 
‘‘ bookmaking and bookselling,” ‘libraries and 
book-clubs,” and ‘‘ bibles, prayer-books, &c.,” 
and within their range is grouped together a 
vast mass of information which could not be 
found elsewhere save with great difficulty. The 
communications to The Gentleman’s Magazine 
are not all of equal value; but the only note 
extracted by Mr. Gomme, which, in our 
opinion, should have been left forgotten amid 
its numberless volumes, is that on p. 45, which 
by an obvious error assumes the Mr. Hoadly 
who bought a copy of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy at Seaman’s sale in 1676, to have 
been the son of the episcopal controversialist 
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who was not born until many years later. The 
durability of ink, the baa composition of 
paper, troubled our forefathers as they trouble 
us now. The book-worm is the text of a 
delightful communication from ‘‘ John Smith 
(3tius) of St. John’s College, Cambridge” 
(who was this gentleman we may ask ?), which 
might, from its humour and style, have been 
written by John Hill Burton himself. Two of 
the most attractive articles relate to the dis- 
similar collections of books of Edward Llowyd, 
the patient investigator of Welsh and Cornish 
history, and Gray, the poet; and we found 
especial charm in the contemporary account, by 
Bagford, of London and country libraries at the 
beginning of the last century (pp. 98-110). Mr. 
Gomme’s notes augment the value of the 
volume; but we may remind him that the 
present librarian at Lambeth is not in holy 
orders. A volume like this, independently of 
its use for reference, will afford delightful 
reading for many a half-hour during the 
winter. 


THE pages of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office (Chap- 
man & Hall) contain much that is worthy of 
preservation, combined with more that might 
well have been left to its natural obscurity. 
The choicest examples of the latter class abound 
in such chapters as that not inappropriately 
entitled ‘* Eccentricity.” From old newspapers 
of half a century ago have been exhumed such 
ill-considered trifles as the chronicle of a dis- 
pute between a landlord and his waiter, or the 
narrative, five pages long, of a drunken naval 
captain who was first expelled from the 
precincts of Drury Lane theatre and then 
brought up before the authorities at Bow 
Street on a charge of drunkenness. Pages like 
these—and they are not a few in number— 
might delude the inexperienced book-reader 
into ignoring the worthier portions of these 
volumes. The account of the Cato Street con- 
spiracy, and of the turmoil over Queen Caroline’s 
funeral, furnish a fitting chronicle of two events 
which have passed into history. The views of 
Cato Street, and of the room in which the con- 
spirators arranged their plot, we do not 
remember to have met with before. On the 
other hand, the portraits of old Price are 
recognised favourites with those who have read 
the volumes which Hone compiled for the use 
of young and old some sixty yearsago. Mr. 
Fitzgerald describes in sufficient detail the 
historical, as they might almost b: called, 
murders of Blight at Rotherhithe and Weare 
“of Lyon’s Inn”; and for the middle aged who 
have forgotten the past, he revives the recol- 
lection of the brutalities of such creatures as 
Muller. The dates of Mr. Fitzgerald, when he 
condescends to indulge in such points of detail, 
are hopelessly erroneous. It was in 1790 that 
the “‘no popery” riots broke out. Fielding, 
we read on p. 26, died in 1754 ; but from p. 16 
it would appear that he was not succeeded by 
his half-brother, Sir John Fielding, until 1761. 
Indeed, the dates on pp. 16 and 17 of the 
appointments of the magistrates at Bow Street 
have, when compared with subsequent pages, 
involved us in hopeless confusion. The whole 
work has affected us with ' mingled feelings of 
amusement and annoyance. 


Four Biographies from ‘‘ Blackwood.” By 
L. B. Walford. (Blackwood.) The bio- 
graphies in this volume are those of Jane Tay- 
lor, Elizabeth Fry, Hannah More, and Mary 
Somerville. They are of no especial merit, the 
first two in fact being distinctly inferior and 
unworthy of the writer. Hannah More’s Life 
1s pleasantly told ; but it is spoilt by the amount 
of respect which the biographer has paid to the 
high and mighty of the aristocracy as such— 
indeed, this is the chief blemish of the whole 
book. The best biography is that of Mary 





Somerville; and there is in’it a very good 
account of the furore with which, like George 
Eliot in a later day, she was first received 
after her essay on the Mécanique Céleste. The 
volume is merely a chatty one, and does not 
pretend to any original research. 


Restful Work for Youthful Hands. By 
8. F. A. Caulfeild. (Griffith, Farran & Cov.) 
The motive of this book—to point out methods 
of helping the poor and unfortunate—is excel- 
lent. Most mothers would thankfully adopt its 
suggestions; and no greater blessing could 
befall their girls than to be taught in some of 
the ways here indicated how to alleviate the lot 
of the suffering poor. The author describes 
the Children’s Hospital, the Deaf-Mute Train- 
ing College, and the like; and, having drawn 
out a girl’s sympathy, she directs how flowers 
can be grown, boxes of sea-shells collected, 
toys, embroidered quilts, scrap-books, &c., 
made for different missions, which then distri- 
bute them among the deserving poor. But the 
author is determined to compass another end at 
the same time, and tries hard to wedge in 
lessons on geography, botany, and astronomy. 
It isa pity, for this feature injures an other- 
wise excellent book. It is an unenviable thing 
for a child to possess an encyclopaedic mother, 
prepared at a moment’s notice to discuss any of 
the sciences. Yet one is here depicted who 
discourses on the disintegration of shores by 
the sea, on the Silures, Druids, the Milky Way, 
eclipses, and tapestry considered historically 
and practically. It is to be feared that a girl 
who might gladly help the poor if a method of 
doing so were shown her, and the right motive 
inculcated, would lose interest in the whole 
matter if it also implied a lesson. At least, so 
the unregenerate reviewer would think, 
when, on the pupil being informed of the Sea 
Shell Mission, it is added, ‘‘ You shall have a 
little vourse of conchology with” your 
governess. The tone of the book is high, and 
much commonsense is taught in it; and, 
although we have ventured to smile at Mrs. 
Caulfield’s enthusiasm, it is one to be thoroughly 
recommended for every family of girls. The 
illustrations, too, are carefully drawn. 


Sports an! Recreations in Town and Country. 
By F. Gale. (Sonnenschein.) This book 
contains sporting reminiscences of some forty 
years ago, and possesses a certain interest now 
that railways, breech-loaders, and lawn tennis 
have supplanted coaches, and flint and steel 
locks. Every sensible man, too, will echo Mr. 
Gale’s sentiments on the folly of gambling and 
betting. Whether these evils now demand his 
impressive sermon against them, and his 
‘‘preaching to the parson” may be doubted. 
Young men have become more cautious in the 
last twenty years; and, judging from the 
frequent appeals made by advertising money 
lenders, and the extent of their promises to 
patrons, Shylock’s business does not appear so 
lucrative as it used to be. The author is a 
great admirer of boxing, and laments that so 
much scoundrelism crept into the prize ring 
‘that gentlemen of position turned their backs 
on it, and practically it died out.” The truth 
is public feeling softened, and a repugnance for 
brutality and cruelty has marked the higher 
civilisation of the last thirty years. The recent 
prize fights in France will scarcely rehabilitate 
boxing. Apart from these eccentricities, Mr. 
Gale gives a pleasant account of the Derby 
in Maccaroni’s year. His reminiscences of 
Winchester are also amusing. 


Flower Gardening for Amateurs. By Lewis 
Castle. (Sonnenschein.) Among the multi- 
plicity of works on gardening, this little book 
only professes to contain hints; but an 
admirer of a flower garden would find some- 
thing useful in its pages. It contains lists of 
the choicest flowers, and much informatior on 





building and maintaining greenhouses, The 
sections on laying out a garden and its 
miscellaneous adornments, rockeries, ferneries, 
rhododendron beds, and the like, are also full 
of excellent suggestions, Thereis a good index. 
Perhaps the designs of greenhouses and boilers 
lent by different manufacturers add a flavour 
of a trade catalogue tothe book. It is pleasant 
to a lover of old-fashioned gardens to see a 


decided re-action setting in for hardy perennial 
plants. 


Amenities of Social Life, by Edward Bennett 
(Elliot Stock), is a collection of pleasantly 
written essiys on such subjects as ‘‘ The 
Plague of Books,” ‘Single Blessedness,”’ 
‘* Domestic Quarrels,” &c. Without the least 
pretence to originality or profundity, they 
evince no small amount of insight into human 
nature, and are occasionally enlivened by 
startling paradoxes and humorous remarks. 
Asan example of the latter the following com- 
ment on the decrease of marriages deserves quo- 
tation : 

“Tt is surely not incorrect to say that after 
eighteen centuries of preaching this is the one 
form of Paulinism which shows the greatest amount 
of vitality.’’ 

Th- author’s style is marked by simplicity and 
incisiveness, but it is scarcely correct to say (p. 
89), ‘‘ Now let us turn to our own eighteenth 


century—it is an age for which J have a great 
fascination.” 


The Lost Wedding Ring (Putnam) may be 
concisely described as a not very coherent 
collection of remarks on matrimony, Adam 
and Eve, &c. American in smartness, the 
book is also American in its eccentric views of 
progress. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Mrs. Montague Butler (Miss 
Agnata Ramsay) was able to finish her edition 
of Herodotus, at which she had been working 
for the past year; but that she finds herself 
compelled to resign her appointment as classical 
tutor at Girton, to the great disappointment 
of the college authorities. 


WE understand that Mr. H. Mapleton Chap- 
man, Registrar of the Court of Probate at Canter- 
bury, intends to compile an alphabetical index 
of all the Wills in the Canterbury Registry 
from the earliest period up to the year 1858. 


THE author of Dead Man’s Rock, who is still 
content to be known simply as ‘Q.,” has 
written another story of adventure, which will 
be published this winter by Messrs. Cassell, 
under the title of The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town. 


Mr. RIDER HAGGARD’s new book, Maiwa’s 


Revenge, has already reached its fortieth thou- 
sand. 


THE most important articles in the forth- 
coming number of the Universal Review will be 
one by Prof. Mahaffy on ‘‘ The Political and 
Social Condition of Germany”; and an account 
by Mr. William Thomas, the editor of the 
Graphic, of the manner in which that journal 
was founded, accompanied by numerous illus- 
trations reproduced from early drawings by 
Herkomer, Fildes, Linton, Macbeth, Gregory, 
Boyd-Houghton, Pinwell, Small, Henry Woods, 
C. Green, and others, originally designed for the 
Graphic. There will also probably be a paper 
on ‘ Historic Art,” by Mr. Madox Brown, and 
another on ‘‘ Mummer Worship,” by Mr. George 
Moore. 


WE ure informed that the issue of the Life 


y | of Prince Gortschakoff in the ‘‘ Eminent States- 


men” series is likely to be a little delayed, 
owing to the author, Mr. Dobson, having been 
sent on a journey to Central Asia on behalf of 
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the Times. Mr. Dobson is the writer of the 
elaborate letters on the Transcaspian Railway 
which are now appearing in that paper. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winvvs will publish 
next month Mr. Grant Allen’s novel, The Mortal 
Coil, which has been appearing during the 
present year in Chambers’s Journal; and also a 
cheap edition of what some regard as his most 
successful effort in fiction, For Maimie’s Sake. 


Mr. OsmunD Arry has written a volume for 
the ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History ”’ series upon 
The English Restoration and Louis XIV., 1648- 
1678. 


Messrs, LoNGMANS have in the press two 
volumes of Oxonian philosophy: Physical 
Realism, being an Analytic Philosophy from 
the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical 
Data of Sense, by Mr. T. Case, of Corpus Christi 
College; and the third and last volume of the 
late T. H. Green’s works, consisting of Mis~- 
cellanies, with a memoir and a portrait. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS also announce The Record 
of « Human Soul, by Mr. Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. This book consists of leaves from a diary 
given, without reserve, to the author, and by 
him so fitted into a fictional setting as to form 
a connected biography of a soul tortured by its 
inability to accept the stereotyped dogmas of 
religion, and at length rescued from the lifeless- 
ness of agnosticism by a personal revelation of 
the truth, as yet but inadequately felt, that 
religion is a state of emotional communion with 
God rather than of intellectual comprehension. 


TneE October volume in the ‘‘ Great Writers ? 
series, published by Mr. Walter Scott, will be 
Crabbe, by Mr. T, E. Kebbel. 


Messrs. SwAn SoNNENSCHEIN & Co. an- 
nounce for the coming publishing season a new 
novel by Mr. F. C. Philips, entitled Little Mrs. 
Murray. The portrait of the heroine forms, in 
some degree, a companion picture to the Mrs, 
Despard in As in a Looking Glass. The same 
publishers will also issue at the end of the 
present month El/riede, in two volumes, by Prof. 
Hausrath (George Taylor), the author of 
‘* Antinous.”’ 


Amonc books of travel and adventure, Messrs. 
Sonnenschein promise Blackbirding in the South 
Pacific; or, the First White Man on the Beach, 
by A. W. Churchward, author of ‘‘My Con- 
sulate in Samoa’; and a new edition, with 
illustrations, of Commander Lovett Cameron’s 
The Queen’s Land: a Romance of the East 
Coast of Africa, opposite Aden. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for publication a Vocabulary to 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, prepared by Mr. J. Mar- 
shall, rector of the High School, Edinburgh, as 
a companion to his edition of the first and third 
books of the ‘‘ Anabasis,’’ which have already 
appeared in the Clarendon Press series; a col- 
lection of Hasy Passages for Translation into 
Greek, by Mr. J. Y. Sargent, on the same scale 
as his ‘‘Easy Passages for Translation into 
Latin Prose”; and a Class Book of Elementary 
Chemistry, by Mr. W. W. Fisher, Aldrichian 
Demonstrator of Chemistry at Oxford. 


The Wife's Help; or, Indian Cookery made 
Easy, is the title of a new manual of cookery 
for East Indians, edited by W. H. Dawe, 
shortly to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE Rev. Richard Free, minister of Orange 
Street Chapel, otherwise called Leicester Fields 
Chapel, has written a memoir of that historic 
place of worship, which from 1693 to 1787 was 
used by the French refugee church, and since 
by the Independents. The work will include 
biographies of Chamier, Saurin, Toplady, Cecil, 
&c. ; and will be illustrated with portraits and 
other engravings. It will be published by 
Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co, 





Mr. Jonn Hoce announces The Makers of 
British India; Historical and Biographical, 
from 1600 to the present time, by Mr. W. H. 
Davenport Adams. 


In view of the Bunyan Bi-centenary, Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will issue a cheap edition of their 
illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy War. A 
new life of Bunyan has been prepared for this 
edition by the Rev. Dr. John Brown, Minister 
of the Bunyan Meeting-house, Bedford. 


Mr. THomAs GREENWOOD’s popular book on 
Musewms and Art Galleries, already announced 
in the ACADEMY, will be published next week 
by Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


A cHEAP edition of Mr. Frederick Lang- 
bridge’s ballads of homely life, Sent Back by the 
Angels, &c., will be published immediately by 
Messrs, Cassell. 


TunE Rev. James Raine, rector of All Saints 
and St. Crux, York—who has hitherto borne 
the title of canon by virtue of holding the 
prebendal stall of Langtoft in York minster— 
has just been appointed to a residentiary 
canonry in the same cathedral. 


A FRESH volume of Dr. Furnivall’s Series of 
Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles has just been 
issued: Part I. of Zhe Troublesome Raigne of 
John, King of England (1591), with Forewords 
by Dr. Furnivall, and a revised reprint of Mr. 
Edward Rose’s paper of 1877-8 on ‘‘ Shakspere 
as an Adapter,” showing how admirably Shak- 
spere improved ‘‘The Troublesome Raigne”’ 
when he rewrote it as his ‘‘ King John,” and 
yet how he failed to make it into either a good 
drama or a good acting play. The facsimile 
is from the unique Capel copy in Trinity 
College Library, which has never before been 
reproduced, All the prior reprints have been 
made from a later edition. The Facsimile 
Quarto Series will close when Part II. of 
The Troublesome Raigne and the Devonshire 
— of Richard II., both nearly ready, are 
issued. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
BALLADE OF A HEATHEN GOD. 


(Transported from Easter Island to adorn the facade of 
the British Museum.) 


Who is it with the noble nose, 

And hollow eyes, with sorrow sore, 
That stands in inartistic pose, 

To guard the dull museum door? 

‘* A stranger from a distant shore ; 
A god beneath a southern star. 

Men worshipped me in years of yore ; 
I’m Hoa Haka Nana Ja. 


‘¢ What though I have nor teeth, nor toes, 
Nor hair, nor eyebrows any more ? 
Time was the pious came in rows, 
And knelt upon my temple floor. 
Those coloured saints have ‘ gone before’ ; 
We heathen gods are scattered far ; 
And no man now sets any store 
By Hoa Haka Nana Ja. 


‘** The silly student comes and goes ; 
Bluestocking glum, professor hoar, 
Each passing pause to flout my woes, 
And mock the mighty name I bore. 
The vials of contempt they pour; 
They greet me with a rude ha, ha! 
The schoolboy even tries to score 
Off Hoa Haka Nana Ja.”’ 


Envoi. 


‘* In vain such insults I deplore, 

Some day you’ll find what fools you are ; 
And all the orthodox will roar 

For Hoa Haka Nana Ja.” 


FrRANcIS H. GRIBBLE. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A, 


IN a private letter which I have just received 
from Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, he says that ‘Mr, 
J. E. Bailey’s loss will be heavily felt where- 
ever English literature is studied.” And this 
will be the feeling of all who knew either the 
man or his work ; for the more than generosity 
with which he made the fruits of his extensive 
reading the common property of fellow 
students was as noteworthy as the thorough- 
ness and excellence of that which came from 
his own pen. 

John Eglington Bailey was born at Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, on February 13, 1840; but 
he came with his family to Lancashire while yet 
a child, and was educated at Boteler’s Grammar 
School, Warrington. He was intended for 
commerce, and entered the Manchester ware- 
house of Messrs. Ralli Bros., in whose service 
he remained until the overthrow of his health 
about a couple of years ago. His studies were 
carefully and zealously continued both at home 
and in the Evening Classes of the Owens 
College. He learned Pitman’s phonography, 
and was an enthusiast in the stenographic art. 
Among the most beautifully written shorthand 
MSS. I have ever seen is a copy of the New 
Testament and of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which he wrote in 1862 and 1863 for the lady, 
also an expert phonographer, who a few years 
later became his wife. Like many of Mr. 
Isaac Pitman’s disciples, he had propagandist 
zeal, and was one of the founders of the 
Manchester Phonographic Union, whose mem- 
bers discussed shorthand, spelling reform, 
and various topics connected with literature 
and science. Already he had begun to 
turn his attention to the writers of the 
seventeenth century, and he gave a lecture 
before the union on the life and writings of 
Thomas Fuller. This was printed in the 
Popular Lecturer, an excellent little periodical 
edited by his friend, Mr. Henry Pitman. 
This lecture was the nucleus of Mr. Bailey’s 
most important work—one by which his name 
takes a position of honour in our biographical 
literature. The Lifeof Fuller appeared in 1874, 
and was the fruit of many years of careful 
study, patient accumulation of facts, and pains- 
taking bibliographical research. He spent 
several of his summer holidays in visiting the 
haunts of the wise and witty divine who wrote 
The Worthies of England. Mr. Bailey’s book was 
at once recognised as an adequate and, indeed, 
masterly presentation of Fuller, ‘‘one of our 
worthiest worthies.” If the 800 octavo pages 
of this volume bore testimony to his industry, 
they also showed his sobriety of judgment and 
keen literary instinct. 

After the publication of the Life of Fuller, 
Mr. Bailey turned his attention to local history 
and archaeology; and a long series of small 
books, pamphlets, and papers proceeded from 
his pen. Manchester al Mondo was re-edited, 
with an excellent biography of the noble 
author. The School Candidates—a trifle written 
by Dr. Henry Clarke, the mathematician, before 
he had attained distinction—was reprinted an 
made valuable by a full notice of that interest- 
ing man. The Charter of Salford was tran- 
scribed and edited. The Manchester portions 
of Dr. Dee’s Diary were printed from the Bod- 
leian MS. Mr. Bailey contributed papers to the 
Manchester Literary Club, the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, the Field Natural- 
ists’ Association, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, and various other organl- 
sations for research and for the popularisation 
of knowledge. He wrote for the ACADEMY, 
Notes and Queries, and to all the local archaeo- 
logical journals of the district in which he 
lived. In 1881, he started J'he Palatine Note- 
Book, of which four volumes and one part 
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appeared. He became the hon. secretary of the 
Chetham Society. He kept up a correspond- 
ence with antiquaries and bibliographers in 
various parts of Europe and America. All this 
was the work not of a man of ample means 
passing his days in scholarly leisure, but of 
one whose daily work, conscientiously and 
punctually performed, was in a Manchester 
warehouse, where his position was one of trust 
and responsibility. Undoubtedly the strain was 
too great, and two years ago he broke down. It 
was hoped that complete cessation from work 
would restore him, and a long holiday at 
Hastings, Eastbourne, Ventnor, and Guernsey 
gave hope of his recovery; but this was not to 
be. After some fluctuations there was a relapse, 
and he died on August 23, and was buried at 
Stretford Church on the 27th. 

Mr. Bailey continued to collect until the 
last. His series of the works of Fuller is 
probably the completest to be found, nor can I 
forget his pleasure when a lucky chance enabled 
me to send him the rarest, perhaps, of them all 
—David’s Hainous Sinne—for which shabby- 
looking little volume his shelves had been 
yearning for many years. Besides Fuller, he 
had a remarkable collection of the theological 
literature of that time. His topographical 
books included many of importance, and ranged 
over the whole of the English shires, He was 
an admirer of Mr. Ruskin, and had a long 
array of his works. He had a choice collection 
of English poetry. His shorthand books 
numbered some three or four hundred volumes, 
and, especially as to the English section, was 
the completest, so far as is known, in existence. 
Ahistory of English stenography was one of 
his unfulfilled intentions. On the local history 
of Lancashire and Cheshire his collections were 
extensive and important. His library, one of 
such great scholarly value, is to be sold, 
probably about the end of the year. 

It is not always easy for a friend to hold the 
critical balance in an unswerving hand, but 
there was no man who stood less in need of 
partiality than this friend of more than a quarter 
of a century’s standing. I can think of him 
with pleasure as I knew him—of pleasant inter- 
course at his home and mine, of hours in 
libraries, of rambles on our Lancashire moor- 
lands, of a long walk on Beachy Head, when 
the dark cloud of ill-health that had settled 
upon his life seemed to be passing away; for 
on all these occasions I found the same unvary- 
ing characteristics of a ripe scholar, a man of 
genial and generous heart, and a friend upon 
whose sympathy and sincerity an implicit 
reliance could be placed. 

WitiiAmM E. A, Axon. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE first article in the September A ntiquary— 
which, contrary to common usage, is unsigned— 
y its quaint title, ‘‘Calceolaria Quaedam,”’ 
moves the reader to investigation. He will not 
be disappointed. It may be defined to be a 
retrospective review of a treatise on shoes and 
shoemaking, published some two hundred years 
ago by a certain Benedict Bauldwin, a scholar, 
but the son of a working shoemaker. Shoes 
aud shoemaking had an hereditary fascination 
for him, and he clothed in good Dutch Latin 
the more noteworthy contents of what must 
ave been a long series of note-books. His 
De Calceo Antiquo does not seem to be quite so 
interesting a miscellany as Thiers’s Histoire des 
Perruques, but it is a book equally convenient 
or essay writers to steal from. From 
Mr. James Hilton, the recognised authority on 
Chronograms, we have a further instalment on 
the literature of that inexhaustible subject. 
Alt. J. A. Starvel-Bayly has given us a very 
interesting paper on dedications of the churches 
of Essex and Kent. It is much to be wished 





that all the shires of England were treated in 
the same manner. The popular devotions 
varied in different parts of our land much more 
than is commonly supposed. The reasons for 
this can at present only be guessed at. When- 
ever we have a perfect catalogue of all the 
church dedications, arranged uuder counties, 
we shall be in a position to assign reasons for 
what at present seems mere chance and fancy. 
We are glad to welcome a further account of 
the Spanish Priest-poet of the fourteenth 
century, from the pen of Mr. G. H. Powell. 
The verse translations are remarkably good. 


Tue August Livre is well provided with 
matter; but no one of the articles is quite so 
interesting as some which we have recently 
had to notice. ‘‘ Charles Monselet” is an 
admirable subject; but M. Lemercier de 
Neuville’s sketch consists avowedly of mere 
jottings, preliminary to a fuller treatment by 
M. Uzanne. The jubilee of the birth of 
Charpentier, with a portrait of the founder of 
the house, is a paper quite proper to be inserted 
in such a periodical, but not extraordinarily 
interesting; and M. Théodor de Wyzewa’s 
essay on De Quincey is rather an exposition 
addressed to readers who do not know the 
Opium-Eater than a criticism intended for 
those who do. But the number is a good 
number in its way. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OLD ENGLISH POEM ‘‘ THE FATES OF 
THE APOSTLES,” 
Oxford: Aug. 30, 1888. 

Having had occasion to visit Vercelli this 
summer, in order to collate the Old English 
Homilies in the well-known Vercelli book, I 
availed myself of the opportunity of collating 
also the poetry contained in the same MS. The 
most interesting result of this collation was the 
discovery that the short poem known as the 
‘* Fates of the Apostles,” as hitherto printed, is 
imperfect, and that the MS. contains twenty- 
eight more lines, which follow immediately on 
those already printed, and form the conclusion 
of the poem, but which, for some unaccountable 
reason, have been overlooked by all the previous 
editors. What lends these concluding verses a 
special interest is the fact that they tell us who 
the author was. Cynewulf, for to him the 
poem must henceforth be assigned, has here 
adopted the same device as in the “ Elene,” 
‘* Juliana,” and ‘‘ Christ,” and has revealed his 
name by means of runes interspersed in the 
text. The lines begin : 


‘* Her maz findan forbances gleaw, 
se Se hine lysteS leoSgidduuga, 
hwa pas fitte fegde.”” 


The whole twenty-eight verses, together with 
a collation of the remaining Vercelli poems, 


will appear in the next number of the Zeitschrift 
Siir Deutsches Alterthum. A. S. Napier. 








A FURTHER NOTE ON THE ‘‘ROMAUNT OF 
THE ROSE.” 
Cambridge: August 30, 1888. 

This poem was discussed once before, but it 
is now some years ago. Since then some 
further progress has been made with the 
question. 

Dr. Lindner has shown (Englische Studien, 
xi. 163) that the existing English translation 
consists of two fragments, A and B (as we all 
knew before); and further, that these two 
fragments are by different hands, Thus Chaucer 
can only have written one of them at most. If 
so, which ? 

Dr. Lindner suggests that he wrote fragment 
A, merely because he fancies it is more correct. 
But against this is the overwhelriing evidence, 
that it is precisely the part which he could not 
have written; for it is the part which most 
contradicts Chaucer’s rimes, grammar, dialect, 
and diction in almost every conceivable point. 
See my essay. Fragment B, the latter one, 
does not do this to anything like the same 
extent, and so might conceivably be Chaucer’s ; 
but I think the internal evidence is sufficiently 
strong sgainst that also. However, the indepen- 
dence of the two fragments is glaringly obvious, 
now that it has once been pointed out. 

But my present point is this. It would be 
easy to show that Chaucer is extremely fond 
of borrowing his own language, and often 
repeats bimself word for word. I will give 
just one instance, which will probably be new 
to many. 

In the Compl. of Mars, 61, we find: “ But 
when I see the beautee of your face.” This 
reappears bodily in ‘‘ The Non, Pr. Tale,” 340, 
with the change of But to For. 

If then Chaucer translated the Romaunt of the 
Rose (as he says he did), we may be sure that 
he would occasionally repeat his own lines 
when he wished expressly to bring in a 
quotation from that poem. Conversely, if in 
Chaucer’s works we find quotations from the 
Roman de la Rose, they will be mere repetitions 
from his own translation. They will, there- 
fore, agree word for word with the existing 
English translation, if that be his. And if not, 
not. Well, they donot. On thecontrary, they 
differ as much as they well can. 
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The comparison is extremely difficult to 
institute, for the singular reason that, when- 
ever Chaucer quotes from this poem, which he 
does continually, he quotes passages which do 
not happen to exist in either of the known 
English fragments. But there are a few 
exceptions; and, whenever we can get parallel 
passages, the difference is startling. AAs this is 
an entirely new point, I am sure a few examples 
will be interesting. 

Rom. of the Rose, ed. Méon, 1373. 
‘‘ Li ung [arbre] fu loing de 1’autro assis 
Plus de cing toises, ou de sis.” 
Chaucer’s translation ; Book Duch. 419. 
‘* And every tree stood by himselve 
Fro other wel ten foot or twelve.’’ 
Eng. Version; by author of Fragment A, 1391. 
‘* These trees were set, that I devyse, 
One from another in assyse 
Five fadme or six, I trowe so.”’ 
The same passage is soon after continued 
thus: 
Chaucer, Book Duch. 424. 
‘* With croppes brode, and eek as thikke ; 
They were nat an inche asonder, 
That hit was shadwe over-al under... 
Of founes, soures, bukkes, does, 
Was ful the wode, and many roes, 
And many squirelles, that sete 
Ful hye upon the trees, and ete.’ 
Author of Fragment A, 1396. 
‘* The croppes were so thikke yronne, 
And every braunche in other knet, 
And ful of grene leves set, 
Than sonne might ther noon deecende, 
Lest the tendre grasses shende. 
Ther might men does and roes yse, 
And of equirels ful gret plente, 
From bew to bowe alway lepinge.” 
The latter has squiréls, where Chaucer has 
squirellés ; but the accent on French words is 
so variable that this practically proves nothing. 
Still, one notes it. 
Rom. Rose, 1. 47. 
‘* En Mai estoie, ce songoie.”” 
Chaucer, Book Duch. 291. 
‘** Me thoughte thus, that it was May.’’ 
Author of Fragment A, 49. 
*‘ That it was May, me thoughte tho.’’ 


Note that the slight variation brings in a 
quite different rime. 
Chaucer, Book Duch. 410. 

‘* Hit [the Earth] had forgete the povertee 
That winter, through his colde morwes, 
Had mad hit suffren, and bis sorwes ; 

Al was forgeten, and that was sene. 
For al the wode was waxen grene, 
Swetneese of dewe had mad it waxe.”’ 
Author of Fragment A, 59. 
‘* And the erth wexeth proud withal, 
For swot3dewes, that on it fal; 
And the pore estat forget, 
In which that winter had it set.’’ 
(I am obliged to correct the MS. forge'te, sette, 
which are ridiculous forms. Forget is here 


short for forgeteth, the 3 p. 8. pres.; like 
weaeth,) 
By this time the suspicion arises that 


Chaucer’s translation was not a very literal 
one; that he did it to please himself, and recast 
the French original at pleasure. And it may 
not have been continuous. 
Chaucer, Book Duch. 283. 
‘* No more than coude the leste of us; 
Ne nat scarsly Macrobeus, 
He that wrot al thavisioun 
That he mette, King Scipioun.’”’ 
Author of Fragment A, 7. 
** An author that hight Macrobes 
That halt nat dremes fals ne lees ; 
But undoth us thavisioun 
That whilom mette King Scipioun,” 





Of course the two last lines have the same 
rime, because the original is : 
“© Ancois escrist la vision 
Qui avint au roi Scipion.’’ 
But Chaucer makes Macrébeis to rime with us ; 
and the other writer makes Microbés to rime 
with lees. The original has Macrobes. 


Chaucer, Book Duch. 340. 


‘Blew, bright, clere was the air, 
And ful atempre, for soth, hit was.”’ 


Author of Fragment A, 130. 


‘*¢ Ful clere was than the morwe-tyde, 
And ful atempre, out of drede.”’ 


The original has (1. 124) :— 
“« Clere et serie et bele estoit 
La matinee, et atrempee [or atempree].’’ 
Chaucer, Book Duch. 1152. 
‘* she was lady 
Of the body ; she had the herte, 
And who hath that, may nat asterte.”’ 


Author of Fragment A, 2084. 


‘¢ For of the body he is ful lord 
That hath the herte in his tresor.’’ 

Wherever, in fact, we can possibly compare 
Chaucer with the author of Fragment A, we 
invariably find a difference, and never a 
coincidence. This is surely very remarkable, 
when we observe how constantly Chaucer 
borrows from his own lines, and never hesitates 
to give the same words over again. If we could 
find a single line common to Chaucer and to the 
author of Fragment A, it would be some- 
thing; but I doubt if this is possible. 

It is also somewhat curious that neither of 
the fragments (with the few exceptions neted 
above) contain the passages we most want, 
such as, for example, the long passage about 
the chess-board (Book Duch. 660, Rom. Rose, 
6644, &c.), or the passage on Gentilesse (Rom. 
Rose, 18,819); or any of the more satirical 
passages against the ladies which Chaucer him- 
self blames in his Legend of Good Women, but 
which he nevertheless took good care to insert 
in the ‘‘ Wife of Bath’s Prologue.” We have 
not even the description of the Prioress, copied 
almost verbally from Rom. Rose, 13,612. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE “DAYS” OF GENESIS. 
London: Sept. 1, 1888. 

It is not quite accurate to say, as Mr. 
Houghton does, that 
‘‘ the fact is that no one ever thought of interpret- 
ing the days in Genesis to mean epochs, and not 
literal days of twenty-four hours, until geology 
cropped up its head.’’ 


For St. Augustine draws attention again and 
again to the detail that the sun was created on 
the fourth day, as proving that we must not 
understand the three earlier days of the creative 
week literally, seeing that the literal day of 
our earth depends upon the sun, and so we 
need not understand the three latter days as 
literal either. As to the seventh day, he uses 
the fact that it is not said to have an evening 
to show that we are not to understand it as a 
literal day, but as the whole post-creation era. 
I will cite but one sentence, for brevity’s sake, 
out of the many passages in which he recurs to 
this topic, and rather implies, than directly 
states, his own view—that the six days are either 
merely a mode of expressing the orderly 
sequence of the plan of creation in the Divine 
mind, or else epochs of unknown duration in a 
successive order, 
‘*Quapropter quod illum diem vel illos dies, qui 
ejus repetitione numerati sunt, in hac nostra 
mortalitate terrena experiri ac sentire non 
possumus, et si quid ad eos intelligendos conari 
possumus, non debemus temerariam praecipitare 
sententiam, tanquam de his aliud sentiri con- 





gruentius probabiliusque non possit ; istos septem 
dies, qui pro illis agunt hebdomadam, cujus cursy 
et recursu tempora rapiuntur, in qua dies unus est 
a solis ortu usque in ortum circuitus, sic illorum 
vicem quamdam exhibere credamus, ut non eos illis 
similes, sed multum impares, minime dubitemus.”’ 

De Genesi ad litteram, iv. 44, 


RicHarp F, LITTLEDALE. 








Is ** ZABA’’=** FROG”? A DIALECTAL 
ITALIAN WORD ? 


London : September 1, 1888, 


Will Mr. F. Sacchi be so kind as to let the 
readers of the ACADEMY know the names of 
the localities of South Lombardy where zaba 
“frog” is in use? So far as I know, this 
word is not to be found in any of the dialectal 
dictionaries, which are all in my library, either 
of North Italy in general, or of South 
Lombardy in particular. The only names I 
have heard for ‘“‘toad” or “frog” are the 
following: (I.) TOAD: Genoese baggiu, rospu; 
Piedmontese bali ; Milanese sciatt, pabbi, babbi ; 
Verbanese of Val Anzasca ciatt; Bergamasco 
sat; Bresciano rapati; Cremonese att; 
Mantuan fada; Bozlognese résp, ruspet, bit, 
bota ; Modenese pacciana. Mantua and Cremona, 
quoted by Mr. Sacchi, form no exceptions, and 
present no zaba, either for ‘‘ frog” or ‘‘ toad,” 
in Cherubini’s Mantuan and Peri’s Cremonese 
dictionaries; while the Frioulan save or sav 
‘**toad”’ (with voiced initial s) is related to it, 
as well as the Spanish and Portugese sapo 
“toad”; the Valencian sap, sapo ‘‘id”; and 
also the Illyric zaba (with z= s in “ pleasure,” 
and not zaba), “frog.” See my Names of 
European Reptiles, etc. (II.) FROG: Genoese raena, 
raenetta ; Piedmontese ranha (nh=to ny in 
singer); Milanese rana; Bolognese rand:c; 
Mantuan and Cremonese, quoted by Mr. 
Sacchi, not zaba, but rana. 

L.-L. BONAPARTE. 








‘UN PAIO D’ORGANI.” 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: Sept. 1, 1888 
In former days the organ was commonly 
spoken of in the plural. Thus in the church- 
wardens’ accounts of Louth (Lincolnshire) we 
have : 

1520 ‘‘ Mendyng flemych organs ij* ij‘”’ 

1552 ‘* Rec. of John Smythe and George Somer- 
scales for ffeame and organs in the ladies 
quere xviijs’’ 

This latter entry refers to the sale of the organ, 

which was then disposed of in company with 

other objects which had been employed in the 

Catholic worship. 


In The Records of St. Michael’s Parish Church, 
Bishop’s Stortford, edited by J. L. Glasscock, 


jun., occurs : 


1491 ‘* To John Cosyn for pleyyng at the orgeus 
at Ester v'’’ (p. 28). 


“ Pair of organs ” occurs so frequently that it 
might be no exaggeration to call it the usual 
form. 

In Parish Church Goods in Berkshire, A.D. 
1552, by Walter Money, we are told that there 
was at Newbury : 


‘* ij payer of orgayns ”’ (p. 2). 


In Inventories of Goods ... in the Churches of 
Surrey in the Reign of Edward the Sixth, by 
J. BR. Daniel-Tyssen we meet with many 
example. See Woking, St. Peter (p. 22); Guild- 
ford, St. Mary (p. 26); Guildford, Holy Trinity 
(p. 28); Longtield, St. Peter and St. Paul 
(p. 114), &e. 

Richard Symonds, in his Diary of the Marches 
of the Royal Army (Camden Soc.), records 
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that he saw in Broad Clist Church, Devon- 
shire, 


‘an old paire of organs now used in the church ”’ 
(p. 97). 

Ina “Survey of the Manor of Wymbledon,” 
taken in 1649 and printed ia the tenth volume 
of the Archaeologia, mention is made of 

‘a faire and riche payre of organs of curious 
worke, the cases of which are waynscot, well 
guilt and wrought with flower worke’’ (p. 404). 

It seems from Evans’s Leicestershire Words 
that a “pair of organs” is still spoken of in 
that county. I never heard this form of speech 
here or elsewhere, but we have phrases of the 
same character—e.g., a pair of stairs. In former 
days @ rosary was commonly spoken of as a 
« pair of beads.” EDWARD PEACOCK. 








“VIRGIN CRANTS’? OR MAIDEN’S GARLAND. 
London: Sept. 1, 1888, 

It slipped the memory of the Vicar of Ash- 
ford that the late Llewelyn Jewitt, in the first 
volume of his Reliqguary in 1860-1, and other 
later writers, had identified the Derbyshire 
garlands with Ophelia’s ‘‘ virgin crauts.”’ 

After visiting Ashford, I saw six of these 
maiden’s garlands hanging from the vestry- 
ceiling timbers of Matlock parish church. Two 
more are at Ilam, and one at Thursley. Perhaps 
some of your readers know others in Derbyshire, 
as well as in other counties, These garlands 
have been seen at St. Albans, at Swanscombe 
in Kent, and in Essex. Tiere is an article on 
them in Chambers’s Book of Days, which I have 
not yet seen. F, J. FURNIVALL. 

P.S.—My friend, Mr. H. A. Evans, writes 
that about thirteen years ago he saw a maiden’s 
garland, or ‘‘crants,” hanging up in the 
church of South Wingfield, Derbyshire. 5 


SCIENCE. 


A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE VEDANTA. 


Die Sitra’s des Vedanta, oder die Ciriraka- 
Mimaiisi des Badariyana nebst dem voll- 
stiindigen Commentare des C.mkara. Aus 
dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von Dr. Paul 
Deussen. (Leipzig.) 


Or the six orthodox systems of Hindu pbhil- 
osophy, the Vedanta seems to be the most 
popular in the West. Its reputation is not 
confined to the narrow circle of specialists, 
but has reached the ears of the general reader, 
whose attention may have been aroused by 
the supposed affinity of its doctrine with that 
of certain European thinkers of repute, or 
who perhaps feels in the very name itself a 
kind of subtle fascination, as of something 
peculiarly Eastern and esoteric. Translations 
of ‘the Vedintasira and the Veddatapari- 
bhishi—concise manuals in which the cream 
or essence of the system may be conveniently 
tasted—already exist in English ; and through 
Ballantyne’s tract, Zhe Aphorisms of the 
Vedinta, a glimpse might have been caught of 
the Sitras themselves. But, in spite of the 
existence of such aids and stimulants to 
Serious and special study, Indian philosophy 
10 general and the system before us in par- 
Neular still remain “more talked about and 
criticised than known, more overrated and 
underrated than understood.” For while, on 
one hand, the majority, here as elsewhere, 
are content with general statements and loose 
impressions, the select minority, on the other 

d, professionally interested in philosophy, 








are prevented by the prejudices of an exclu- 
sive education from admitting a mere Indian 
curiosity to share, as it were, the same circle 
with the finished and reasonable products of 
sober speculation, in much the same way as 
a god from Greece and a god from Japan 
would be assigned to very different depart- 
ments in the same museum. 

Prof. Deussen is to be congratulated upon 
having accomplished a laborious and difficult 
task with distinguished success. The Vedinta 
Siitras—the compl..e and formal expression 
of the whole system—are now, for the first 
time, brought within the reach of the philo- 
sophical student, while the closely woven 
commentary of Cankara is appended as a guide 
for the perplexed. The channel is now open 
through which the thoughts of the Indians 
may find their way to a place within the 
scope even of lecture and handbook. The 
new region has been surveyed and mapped ; 
it only remains for the trained bands of 
academical truthseekers to go in and possess it. 

The translator is already known to us 
through his former work as having taken 
deep soundings in the ocean of Hindu thought. 
His contention that herein we have to deal 
with the product of an isolated activity, no less 
important for the new light it throws upon 
our own efforts in the same direction than 
the thinkicg of some imaginary Jovian or 
Saturnian philosopher, were it suddenly to be 
revealed to us, is opposed to the conclusions 
of, among others, Weber and Lorinser. The 
time, however, is not yet come when a satis- 
factory answer can be given to this or to the 
larger question whether a progressive activity 
in the line of art or science is anywhere pos- 
sible without some: kind of ‘“‘ cross-fertilisa- 
tion.” But whether, as some suspect, a 
genuine channel of communication between 
East and West has yet to be discovered, 
choked, as it were, and obliterated by the 
sands of time, is nothing to our present pur- 
pose; the fact remains that the Indian 
attempt at the presentation and solution of 
the world-old problems of philosophy still 
awaits formal recognition and reception at 
the hands of European experts. And to 
these, as being careful of what may be termed 
the unwritten law of philosophical society— 
that a new comer cannot be received entirely 
on his own merits, but must present himself 
in one of the regulation uniforms—-we beg to 
commend the statement in the preface (p. viii.) 
to the effect that ‘“‘the consequences of the 
fundamental doctrine of Kant lead straight to 
the cardinal positions of Camnkara’s phil- 
osophy.” But it were to take a narrow and 
unworthy view of the resources and capacity 
of the system to suppose that Kant’s thoughts 
only can be drawn out of it or poured into it; 
for a very short sojourn with us in his Ger- 
man dress will be sufficient to put even 
Cankara in danger of that reductio ad Hegel, 
which is now such a popular process in cer- 
tain quarters, while those who explore his 
system on the look out for anticipations of 
Darwin will doubtless also find much to con- 
tent them. 

Thinkers, in short, of every order may be 
urged to take advantage of the new facilities 
for an Indian excursion. They will return to 
their several stations refreshed and strength- 
ened, as having “ breathed another air, another 
sky beheld.” While even those whose palates 





are somewhat jaded by the intemperate use 
of philosophical stimulants may be tempted, 
if only by the novelty of the thing, to make 
one last effort to strengthen or to sweeten the 
cup of life with ‘‘the drowsy syrups of ths 
East.” 8S. Arravr Srroxe. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


A Manual of the British Discomycetes. With 
Descriptions of all the Species of Fungi hitherto 
found in Britain included in the Family, and 
Illustrationsof theGenera. By William Phillips. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) One hardly 
knows whom to congratulate the more—the 
author of this monograph, or the publishers 
of the International Scientific Series, of which 
this is vol. lxi. Without the aid of the latter, 
the scientific public would, in any case, have 
had to pay a vastly higher price than five 
shillings for the masterly work of the former. 
Minute, exhaustive, conscientious—such is Mr, 
Phillips. The liberality of his publishers 
should have a great reward. It may not be 
known to everybody what Discomycetes are ; 
nor even that the name is a word of five 
syllables. Suffice it here to say that they are a 
well-defined group of the lower fungi, best 
kuown to the gourmet because they include 
one of his delights, the Morell (Morchella 
esculenta). The golden red cups of another 
representative (Peziza aurantia) are familiar on 
Christmas cards and in church decorations. 
The green wood employed in the manufacture 
of Tunbridge ware owes its colour to Chloro- 
splenium ceruginosum. Fungus eaters also know 
a soft white kind (Helvella crispa) which, when 
found, they never fail to take home and eat 
with delight. Other species are mostly humble 
and small, and only reveal their beauties to the 
trained botanist. Every kind known to have 
occurred in Britain (and there are about 600) is 
described by Mr. Phillips with loving care; 
ample references are given; a very successful 
attempt is made to explain the origin of all the 
Latin names; artificial keys facilitate the 
determination of every genus and species; and 
there is a glossary, a bibliography, and an 
elaborate description of every detail figured on 
the twelve excellent plates drawn from nature 
by the author. There is no one in England 
who knows more of his special subject than 
does Mr. Phillips, and the whole bvok is a 
monument of good and honest work. The 
accuracy of his microscopical measurements 
especially redounds to his praise. Occasional 
misprints and misspellings only inspire us with 
the hope that cavil may soon be dethroned by 
the demand for a second edition. 


A Flora of the North-East of Ireland. By 
S. A. Stewart aud the late I. H. Corry. 
(Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) Mr. Corry 
began in 1882 the task of writing a local Flora 
and of making personally the investigations 
necessary to such a work. When he was 
accidentally drowned on Lough Giil in 1883, 
while engaged in searching for specimens, the 
business of completing the work fell to Mr. 
Stewart. The district on which these botanists 
have been engaged is a tolerably rich one. 
When the excluded species (which number as 
many as 271) are omitted, it appears that the 
flowering plants and higher cryptogams 
amount to 803 species, as against 1524 
enumerated for the whole British Isles in 
Babington’s Manual. Of mosses there are 293 
out of 568, Of Hepaticae there are only 73 
known as against a possible 192, probably 
because these piants are often neglected by 
localstudents. The district, however, possesses 
little that is very rare or distinctive. Orobanche 
rubra is now known to occur on serpentine rock 
in Cornwall; Rosa Hibernica in Scotland. But 
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the Carex Buxbaumii has never been found else- 
where, nor Calamagrostis Hookeri (if that be 
really distinct from C. stricta). It is curious 
that the district, including as it does mountains 
of over 2000 feet, should not have more of its 
Flora in common with Scotland. But the 
Scottish alpine, or sub-alpine, plants are not 
numerous init. About one-twentieth of the 
whole of its plants may be classed as of the 
Scottish type; one-thirtieth as of the Highland 
type. It is easier to see why there are abso- 
lutely no representatives of the Germanic type 
of vegetation. But it is perhaps not safe to 
speak of plants as ‘‘derived” from Scotland 
or some other part of Great Britain; as if 
plants could only travel on one line, or come 
by oneagency, Botanists will find this volume 
useful either as a companion in the field or as 
a guide in studying the distribution of British 
species. 

The Fauna of British India. Mammalia. 
By W. T. Blanford. (Taylor & Francis.) This 
is the first part of an elaborate work on the 
fauna of British India, including Ceylon as well 
as Burma, published by the authority of the 
Indian government, under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. W. T. Blanford, formerly of the 
Geological Survey. For the present, it is pro- 
posed to restrict the;work to the Vertebrata; 
but even so it will make seven volumes of about 
500 pages each, The Mammalia, which will 
form one volume, have been undertaken by Mr. 
Blanford himself. The present instalment is 
only a half volume, ending with the Insectivora. 
Jerdon’s Mammals of India, which was pub- 
lished as long ago as 1864, omits not only 
Burma and Ceylon, but also Assam, Mr. 
R. A. Sterndale’s Natural History of the 
Mammalia of India (1884) supplies those 
omissions, but does not profess to be more 
than a popular manual, though excellent so 
far as it goes. There was, therefore, ample 
room for a strictly scientific work, such as Mr. 
Blanford has here written. He has adopted 
the classification of Prof. Flower, which admits 
‘ only nine orders, merging the Lemuroidea in 
the Primates and the Proboscidea in the 
Ungulata. The synonomy has also been care- 
fully revised; and we hope that it will not be 
rashly tampered with in the future. Concern- 
ing difference of species naturalists will always 
disagree ; but we are surprised to find how much 
ignorance still prevails about the habits even 
of the larger animals. The illustrations to this 
volume, which are somewhat sparse, are copied 
from drawings by the Typographic Etching 
Company—a process that sacrifices delicacy of 
execution to accuracy. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL NOTES BY 
M. BREAL. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions M. Bréal communicated some 
philological notes : 

(1) At a previous meeting M. Héron de Ville- 
fosse had exhibited a tabula lusoria, a sort of 
draught or cheque board, which had been found 
in Africa, The surface of this board is divided 
into compartments, upon some of which is in- 
scribed CVRIS=curris, i.e, the player whose 
piece comes to this compartment must not 
leave it there, but move further on. M. Bréal 
now drew attention to a similar board, which 
was also found in Africa a few years ago. On 
the top of this board is the following inscrip- 
tion, separated into two parts by the head of 
an ass, surmounted by the figure of a cock : 


VENARI LAVARI 
LVDERE RIDERE 
occ EST VIVERE. 


Below these words is a space divided into 
Square compartments, and in the upper com- 





partment to the right is the word sinvso. M. 
bréal suggested that this word is formed from 
the noun sinus and the termination -rswm, 
which is found in dextrorsuin, deorsum, &e. 
The r in words of this class is often lost in 
vernacular Latin; eg., surswm and deorsum 
become sus and jus in French. The word 
sinuso would thus mean ‘‘in the corner,” and 
would refer to the moves of the pieces in the 
game, like curris in the other board. 

(2) It is well known that there exist in Latin 
and in Greek survivals of an old case called the 
locative—humi, domi, otko, xauai, &e. The 
words which have preserved this case are not 
unfrequently the same both in Latin and Greek, 
as in the example jwimi=xauai. One may, 
therefore, expect to find in Latin a locative 
from vicus corresponding to ov«o, which would 
be vici. And of this M. Bréal thinks that the 
trace may be recognised in vicinus, formed with 
the suffix -nus, like Roma-nus, exter-nus, &e. 

(3) The double value of the Greek letter H 
requires explanation. In the oldest inscrip- 
tions it represents merely the aspirate (HIEPOS, 
HOAOS) ; later it was used for 2. How can one 
explain these two uses, which seem at first 
sight to have nothing incommon? M. Bréal 
suggested that H had originally a syllabic value 
equivalent to he; and in support of this sug- 
gestion he adduced certain inscriptions which 
have HKABOAOZ HPAKAE3, by the side of 
AEMETEP, 

(4) In the ‘Chanson du Roland” the 
Saracens are represented as pagans, worship- 
ping four gods—Mahomet, Apollin, Jupin, and 
Tervagant. This last name has never yet been 
explained. M. Bréal, having noticed in cer- 
tain mediaeval English texts the reading ‘‘ Ter- 
magaunt,” asked whether this might not be a 
corruption of ‘‘ Trismegistus.”” M. Paul Meyer, 
however, objected that ‘‘ Termagaunt ”’ is found 
only in late texts, and that ‘‘Tervagant” is 
undoubtedly the earlier form. 

(5) The etymology of the word grimaud is 
not satisfactorily settled. M. Bréal quoted 
passages where the feminine grimaude is used 
as a synonym for “ grammar”—‘‘ étudier en 
grimaude,” ‘lecteur en grimaude,” &c. Now, 
in mediaeval schools the pupils were divided 
into two classes—a lower class of ‘‘ gram- 
marians” and an upper class of ‘artists,’ 
M. Bréal suggested that grimaud signified a 
student beginning grammar, equivalent to the 
Latin grammaticus. Grimaude would then = 
grammatica, and be an additional doublet to 
grammaire and grimoire. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEWICK AND THE MISSEL-THRUSH. 

Binsted Wyck, Alton, Hants: Aug. 30, 1888, 
Why should it be assumed that Bewick had 
some difficulty in procuring a specimen of the 
missel-thrush because he does not give an 
engraving of it (see ACADEMY, August 25, 
p. 122)? He gives no such reason for the 
omission, at least in the first edition, On the 
contrary, it would be a fair inference to draw 
from his description that the bird was rather 

common than otherwise. 
Wma. WICKHAM, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE final arrangements for the approaching 
meeting of the International Geological Con- 
gress are now practically completed. On 
Monday, September 17, the offices will be 
opened at the University of London, in Bur- 
lington Gardens, where the cards of member- 
ship and the congress medals will be issued. 
The evening meeting will commence at 7.30 
instead of 8 o’clock, as previously arranged. 
It is expected thatthe address to be delivered 





——. 
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by Prof. Prestwich, the president-elect, will not 
be of great length, and may take the form of 
a review of the history and work of the Con. 
gress, This address will be printed and dis- 
tributed to members on the following morning, 
At the close of the Monday evening meeting in 
the lecture theatre, Prof. and Mrs. Prestwich 
will hold a reception in the library of the uni- 
versity, which will be fitted up as a temporary 
museum, and remain open during the week 
of the congress. 


At the Granton Marine Station—the use of 
which was kindly granted by Dr. Murray of 
the Challenger—during the month of August, 
Mr. Patrick Geddes and Mr. J. Arthur Thom- 
son conducted a class of over thirty students 
of both sexes—teachers, medical students, and 
others from various parts of England and Scot- 
land—through a course of lectures and labora- 
tory work in botany and zoology. The work 
at Granton was supplemented by visits to the 
Botanic Gardens, Museum, &c., and by field 
and marine excursions, including a day’s 
dredging in the Firth of Forth. This is the 
second year of the course, and it is meant to 
be continued in future years. 


Mr. W. MAwER has written an illustrated 
Primer of Micro-Petrology, which will be pub- 
lished next week at the office of ‘‘ Life-Lore,” 
4 Essex Street, Strand. The author presup- 
poses in the reader a knowledge of the exact 
crystalline forms of the various rock-forming 
materials, and an acquaintance with the micro- 
scope and with the phenomena of pleochroism 
and the polarisation of light; while, for the 
further limit of his task, he stops at the deter- 
mination, by measurement of the angles of 
extinction and other methods, of the different 
varieties of triclinic felspars and rhombic 
pyroxenes, and similar recondite processes. 


Messrs. CASSELL announce the second volume 
of Our Earth and its Story, by Dr. Robert 
Brown ; and the completion of Familiar Wild 
Birds, by Mr. W. Swayland. 


AN entrance Gilchrist engineering scholar- 
ships will be offered at University College, 
London, in the present month. The value is 
£35 per annum, tenable during two years, and 
the competetion is limited to those who have 
not previously been students of the college, 
and who will not complete their nineteenth year 
before October 1. Every candidate must 
declare his intention of taking, at least, the 
two first years of one of the engineering courses; 
and the second payments will depend upon 
his success during the first year and the 
arrangements he makes for the second year's 
study. The subject of the examination 
be mathematics, and any two more of the 
following five subjects : mechanics, mechanical 
drawing, an essay on a given subject, French 
or German, and the use of tools. <A senior 
scholarship of £80 will be awarded at the 
close of the session. Candidates must have 
attended college classes in the following sub- 
jects during the whole of the session: applie 
mathematics, physics, engineering, engineering 
drawing, and geology. The results of the 
class examinations will decide the obtainment 
of the scholarship, providing sufficient merit 
has been shown to justify the award. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. J. P. PosrGare, professor of comparative 
philology at University College, London, has 
written a New Latin Primer, which will be 
published next week by Messrs. Cassell « 
Company. 

TRANSLATIONS of the cuneiform tablets from 
Tel el-Amarna, now in Germany, which have 
been copied by Dr. Winckler, will be published 
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in the volumes of the Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek about to appear under the editorship 
of Prof. Schrader. An account of this forth- 
coming work has already been given in the 
AcaDEMY. We understand that Dr. Winckler 
is at present in Egypt, examining the tablets 
from Tel el-Amarna in the Boulaq Museum. 


Tuk forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: ‘‘Esarhaddon II.,” by 
M. A. Amiaud; ‘‘An Astronomical or Astro- 
logical Tablet from Babylon,” by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches; ‘‘Shen-nung and Sargon,” by Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen; ‘‘ The Writings of the 
Lycian Monuments,” by M. J. Imbert; ‘‘ The 
Old Babylonian Characters and their Chinese 
Derivates,” by Prof. Sayce. 


TuE June number of the Indian Antiquary 
is entirely devoted to a paper, with accompany- 
ing tables, by Prof. Hermann Jacobi, of Kiel, 
intended to assist students in verifying inscrip- 
tions, MSS., &c., dated according to the 
intricate luni-solar calendar of the Hindus. 
The paper begins with an explanation of the 
division of the lunar month into two pakshas 
or fortnights, each of which is again subdivided 
into fifteen tithis or civil days. Then follows 
a description of the tables, and of their use. 
The tables are seventeen in number. The 
astronomical ones are adapted from Largeteau’s 
Connaissance des Temps; and for the construc- 
tion of these Prof. Jacobi acknowledges the 
help of Prof. Peters, formerly of Kiel, and now 
of Konigsberg. 


FINE ART. 


A Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illuminators, 
Calligraphers, and Copyists. With Refer- 
ences to their Works and Notices of their 
Patrons, from the Establishment of Christ- 
ianity to the Eighteenth Century. Com- 
piled from various Sources, many hitherto 
inedited. By John W. Bradley. Vol. II. 
Gto N. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


A review of the first volume of this very 
useful work appeared in the Acapemy of 
September 17, 1887. The one now under 
notice is the second of the whole work, which 
will extend to three volumes. Like the 
former, it contains a large number of names 
known only by their subscription in volumes 
written or illuminated by them; but of better 
known names the notices are, for the most 
part, full and satisfactory, as are those of 
many celebrated patrons of their works. We 
are glad to perceive that the author has made 
ample use of the recent works of M. Delisle, 
the learned and indefatigable librarian of the 
Bibliothéque nationale of Paris, who has so 
perseveringly investigated the palaeographic 
and artistic characters of the works in that 
great library, and who has also had the advan- 
tage of studying the vast mass of materials 
collected by the late Count Auguste de 
Bastard, now deposited in that library. 
Among the names of the earlier artists 
enumerated we find several of the illuminators 
of the grand books of the emperors Charle- 
Magne and Charles le Chauve, such as the 
Evangelarium of the former, written by 
Godescale, in golden letters upon purple 
Vellum, which, in addition to the frontispiece 
of the Saviour in the Byzantine style, admir- 
ably engraved in Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Tour (not noticed by Mr. Bradley), has some 
of the initials of large size and in the finest 








Hiberno-Saxon style, and which contains in 
the Calendar under the year 781 the inter- 
esting note— 


‘In isto anno fuit domnus rex Karolus ad 
scia Petrum et baptizatus est filins ejus Pippi- 
nus a domno apostolico”’— 


here correctly given from the facsimile pub- 
lished in our Palaeographia Sacra Pictoria. 
The great Bible of the monastery of St. Paul 
beyond the walls of Rome (the finest of all 
the Carlovingian MSS.) was written by Ingo- 
bertus, whose name is recorded in the volume 


‘‘ Ingobertus eram referens et scriba fidelis.” 


The late Mr. J. H. Parker had the whole of 
the remarkable illuminations of this volume 
photographed (each being reduced to exactly 
half the height of the original drawing) ; and 
they were published with a commentary by 
the present writer, in which the supposition 
(adopted by Mr. Bradley) that the volume 
was written for the Emperor Charlemagne 
was discussed, the writer considering that 


‘“‘the weight of the evidence in support of the 
opinion that the Bible of St. Paul is of the age 
of Charles le Chauve greatly exceeds that which 
attributes its ownership to his grandfather 
Charlemagne.” 


The beautiful quarto Psalter of Charles le 
Chauve contains several fine illuminations 
executed by Liuthardus, who inscribed his 
name on a purple band in golden capitals at 
the end of the volume. 

‘* Hic calamus facto Liuthardi fine quievit.”’ 


The same name and that of his brother, 
Beringarius, appear as the artists of the noble 
Book of the Gospels of St. Emmeran now at 
Munich, written for Charles le Chauve in the 
year 870: 


** En Berengarius Liuthardus nomine dicti,’’ 


which contains several very beautiful folio 
drawings of the full size of the pages, one of 
which, representing the lion of the tribe of 
Judah, copied by the present writer from the 
original, was enthusiastically noticed by Mr. 
Ruskin in his recently published Pleasures of 
England. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries our 
own country produced some excellent artists, 
among whom is especially to be noticed 
Godemannus, the writer of the famous Bene- 
dictional of St. Athelwold now belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire, thus recorded : 

‘*Praesentem biblii jussit pscribere presul 
UUintoniae diis qué fecerat esse patroni 
Magnus Apeluuoldus, &c. 

‘* Obnixc hoc rogitat scriptor supplex (ode- 
mann.” 

Here quoted from the original, not being 
quite accurately given by Mr. Bradley. 

In the latter years of the tenth century 
(977-993) the beautiful Codex Egberti in the 
public museum of Treves was written by the 
scribes Keraldus and Herebertus, monks of 
Reichenau (Augia), whose portraits and names 
appear in the frontispiece of the volume at 
the side of the Archbishop Egbert. A notice 
of this precious volume, with copies of 
several of the miniatures, was published by 
the present writer in the Journal of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute (vol. xx., 1863). 
The drawings have been lithographe1 and the 
| whole of them described and published by 
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F. X. Kraus (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1884)—a 
work not noticed by Mr. Bradley. Nearly 
coeval with the last-mentioned codex is the 
noble Psalter of Boulogae-sur-Mer, written by 
Heriveus, monk of St. Bertin, 


‘* Heriveus scripsit me, Sco Bertino,”’ 


a specimen of the text is given in the plates 
published by the Palaeographical Society. 
The Golden Psalter of St. Gall, No. 22, 
was written in golden letters, and enriched 
with many singular illuminations by Hartmut, 
the deacon, and subsequently abbot of that 
famous monastery, where it is still preserved, 
with the inscription, omitted by Mr. Bradley : 


‘“‘Hune praeceptoris Hartmoti jussa secutus 
Folchardus studuit rite patrare librum.”’ 


In Italy in the ninth and tenth centuries 
a peculiar style of illuminated ornament pre- 
vailed, together with a very distinct char- 
acter of the writing, which has been generally 
called Lombardic, but which was certainly 
developed at the great monastery of Monte 
Cassino in South Italy, where is still pre- 
served a volume written and illuminated in 
this peculiar style by the monk Jaquinto: 


‘Quo libro legit in isto oret pro Jaquinto 
sacerdote et monacho scriptore,” &c. 


The fine work on the MSS. of this monastery, 
Paleografia artistica di Montecassino, recently 
published, is not noticed by Mr. Bradley. 

Our own country produced several artists 
of eminence during the Norman period, of 
which we may mention a few of the most 
noticeable. The great Bible in three volumes 
now in the library of St. Genevieve at 
Paris was written in the twelfth century by 
Manerius, a monk of Canterbury : 

‘* Hune biblyotecam scripsit Manerius scriptor 
cantuarensis,”’ 

The MS. contains an elaborate note, in which 
the scribe gives a long account of his family 
history, and is ornamented with rich initials, 
that at the beginning of Genesis being the 
most elaborate. We recommend this volume 
as worthy of illustration by our Palaeographic 
Society. 

In Wales, Johannes de gente Ceretica 
(Cardiganshire), in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, executed a copy of St. Augustine 
on the Trinity, in which the initials are ex- 
actly in the style of those in the beautiful 
Psalter of St. Quen, Rouen, and in the Psalter 
of Ricemarchus, written in the time of Sulgen, 
Bishop of St. David’s—executed, without 
doubt, in Ireland. The little Book of the 
Latin Gospels, now in the Archiepiscopal 
library of Lambeth, entirely in the style of 
the grand “ Book of Kells,” was written by 
Maeiel Brithus— 

‘* Maeiel Bridus Mac Durnani istii textii per 
triquadrii Do digne dogmatizat.”’ 

It is a perfect gem of calligraphic art, and is 
fully illustrated in The Miniatures and Orna- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts. 

Another Irish scribe, also of the name 
of Maelbrigte, unnoticed by Mr. Bradley, 
wrote, in the year 1138, a small copy of 
the Gospels, now in ths Harleian Library 
in the British Museum, which contains curious 
symbolical figures of the four evangelists and 
a prayer— 


“Or do mael brigte yg scribsit h, 1 (hune 


| librum).” 
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A third scribe, with the same Irish name 
(which was employed as a synonym of his 
other name, Marianus Scotus), is mentioned 
by Miss Stokes—quoted by Mr. Bradley—as 
having written a chronicle of the world, 
which contains his autograph (Bibl. Vatican, 
MSS. Palat. 830) and also a Psalter, which 
contains not only his monastic but also his 
native name. He left Ireland in the year 
1056. His writing is small and irregular, 
and his name, which appears twice in Irish 
sentences, 

‘* —Mrlbrigte—scripsit he librii p caritate tibi 
et Scotis o(mn)ibus.” 

These are given by Pertz Schriftaf., third 
Heft, pl. iv. 

The names of two other Irish scribes 
omitted by Mr. Bradley are recorded in 
Palaeogr. Sacra Picta—namely: Dimma 
Mac Nathi, the writer of the little Book of 
the Gospels, ‘‘ Leabhar Dimma,” purchased 
by Trinity College, Dublin, from Sir William 
Betham for £200, with rude figures of the 
evangelists. At the end of the volume the 
scribe has added, in addition to his name, 
two lines of Irish, which Eugene Curry trans- 
lated— 

‘*T desire for myself in reward of my labour 

The tending of herds with all attention, 
Nuts, not poisonous, I will crack 
And a righteous habitation.’’ 


Mulling was the scribe of the Book of the 
Gospels, found in its Cumdach, called Leath 
Meisicith, presented to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, by Mr. Kavanagh. The name of the 


scribe, almost illegible, occurs at the end of 
the MS.— 
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‘** Nomen autem scriptoris Mulling dicitur.” 


We found also the name of another un- 
recorded artist, Guntridus, on a miniature in 
the beautiful Book of the Gospels of St. 
Vedastus in the public library of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. J. O. WxEstwoop. 








SOCIETY FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
ANCIENT CROSSES. 


A Society has been formed with the object 
of promoting the long-neglected restoration of 
Ancient Crosses. 

In past ages no churchyard was considered 
complete without its cross, while the same 
symbol was often the most conspicuous adorn- 
ment of market- places, and in remoter districts 
was a no less familiar object by the wayside or 
the fountain. At the same time within the 
church the great rood was treated as second 
only to the altar itself. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the number of existing remains 
is very considerable. Over two hundred of 
these outdoor crosses are said to survive in 
the county of Somerset alone; but hitherto 
comparatively few have been rescued from 
profanation and neglect. In most cases a base 
or socket, frequently raised on steps, with 
occasionally a broken shaft, is all that remains. 
But these, lacking as they do the emblem of 
the Christian religion (to carry which was the 
very purpose of their erection), are now mean- 
ingless, except as witnesses to the indifference, 
or worse, of recent generations. 

It is not desired in any way to renovate these 
venerable monuments, and so destroy their 
artistic or antiquarian interest ; but merely to 
make good the ravages, not so much of natural 
decay as of wanton sacrilege. Nor does the 
society intend to supplant, but rather to stimu- 
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late, local effort and enthusiasm ; though at the 
same time, by contributing a fair proportion of 
the necessary expense, it would render possible 
(even in the poorest districts) the execution of 
satisfactory designs. The society will probably 
confine its earlier efforts to the re-erection of 
churchyard crosses only ; with the hope, how- 
ever, of ultimately including wayside, rood, 
and other crosses within the scope of its action. 

Application for membership should be made 
to F. C. Eden, The Cottage, Ham Common, 
Surrey. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW-FOUND INSCRIPTION AT AEGINA, 
Combe Vicarage, Woodstock: August 30, 1838, 
As a life member of the Society for Pro- 
moting Hellenic Studies, I have just got the 
new number of its Journal. In an article by 
Miss J. E. Harrison, headed ‘‘ Archaeology in 
Greece, 1887-1888,” is (p. 132) the following : 
‘* At Aegina, in the digging of a vineyard, a 
boundary-stone has been found, bearing the in- 
scription— 
Fépos 


TEeuévous 
*Adevalas.’’ 


In Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica (p. 270 of 
second edition, 1837) is this : 


‘‘In our return to the town of Aegina from the 
temple [eight miles east of the town], we passa 
small Greek church at the distance of a quarter 
of an hour to the west of the temple. The spot is 
called Bilikada; the church is dedicated to 8S. 


Athanasius. The door of the church is surmounted 
by a large marble slab inscribed— 

[HOPOS] 

TEMENOZ® [sic] 

AOENAIAS 


that is, dpos reuévous ’AOnvaias, The limit of the 
sacred precinct of Minerva; an inscription which 
probably once defined the boundary of the con- 
secrated enclosure around this very temple. 

‘That it was dedicated to the Goddess of 
Athens, not by Aeginetans, but by the Athenians 
when in possession of Aegina, may be inferred 
from the site which it occupies, at a distance from 
the town of Aegina, and looking directly upon 
Athens. It may be inferred also from the language 
of the inscription itself; in which, it will be ob- 
served, the name of the goddess is expressed, not 
in the Doric dialect of Aegina, but, on the con- 
trary, according to the Attic form.’’ 


Last year, in May, I saw the marble slab 
above the church door. As to its original site, 
the natural conjecture would be that it lay not 
far from the church. One would like to know 
where the recently discovered stone was found. 
Both should be preserved in the Central 
Museum of Athens. 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Str ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, late director 
of the archaeological survey of India, has 
offered to the British Museum, practically at 
cost price, the choice of his unrivalled collec- 
tion of gold and silver Indo-Greek coins. The 
medal room already contains a fine collection 
of this interesting series—mostly acquired from 
the India Office—as may be seen in Prof. Percy 
Gardner’s recent Catalogue; and after this 
addition it will undoubtedly possess, as it 
should do, the most complete collection in 
existence. 


Mr. E. T. Coox’s Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery, which was announced for 
publication some weeks ago, has been delayed 
in order to adjust the catalogue to the recent 
alterations in the hanging of the pictures. It 
will now be issued by Messrs. Macmillan 


next week. Among other new features of the 
book is an index to all the pictures in the 
gallery, showing, besides other particulars, the 
price paid for those —— by purchase. 
These facts, which have hitherto been buried 
in various parliamentary papers, will be found 
to throw some curious light upon the fashions 
of successive generations in art. 


In correetion of a note in the ACADEMY of 
last week, Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie writes : 


‘The statement about the Egyptian portraits 
acquired by the National Gallery should be that 
five have been presented by Mr. H. Martyn 
Kennard, two by Mr. Jesse Haworth, and four 
have been purchased. Two mummies, with 
portraits, have been presented to the Fgyptian 
department, and one to the Greek department, 
British Museum, by Mr. Martyn Kennard; and 
one to Owens Oollege and one to Peel Park, 
Manchester, by Mr. Haworth.”’ 


We may add that Mr. Haworth has also 
presented the Homer papyrus, found by Mr. 
Petrie in the Fayfim at the same time, to the 
Bodleian Library. 


THE Courrier del Art for August contains an 
enthusiastic article by M. Paul Leroi in sup- 
port of the fund started for the relief of the 
aged sisters of John Leech, with the promise of 
a subscription of 50 frs. (£2). 


Mr. W. H. GoopyEAR has reprinted from 
the American Journal of Archaeology a paper 
which originally appeared in two consecutive 
numbers upon ‘‘The Egyptian Origin of the 
Ionic Capital and of the Anthemion.” It is 
illustrated with no less than twelve lithographed 
plates. The subject was suggested to the writer 
by a paper by Mr. Clarke, in a previous number 
of the same Journal, entitled ‘‘ A Proto-Ionic 
Capital from the Site of Neandria,” which 
summed up and strengthened the generally 
received view that the Greek Ionic capital 
had an Assyrian origin. Mr. Goodyear does 
not so much contest that view, as seek to show 
that the Assyrian and Greek early forms are 
both alike directly derived from Egypt. We 
quote in full his own statement of his thesis : 


‘* (1) The Ionic capital is of Egyptian origin, being 
derived from a conventional form of lotus. Lotus 
forms on Kypriote vases, compared with Kypriote 
Tonic steles and capitals, offer the related demon- 
stration. ‘The Assyrian Proto-Ionic is derived 
from Egypt. 

‘© (2) The anthemion and the Greek palmette 
are developments from Egyptian lotus motives. 
Demonstration from vases of Rhodos and Melos. 

**(3) The rosette is a distinctively Egyptian 
lotus motive. Demonstration from the monu- 
ments and from botanic forms. The Assyrian 
rosette is derived from it. 

‘* (4) An Egyptian lotus-palmette precedes the 
Assyrian palmette, which is derived from it. The 
original form is the combination of a voluted 
lotus with the lotus-rosette. Demonstration from 
Egyptian transition motives. 

(5) The Assyrian sacred tree belongs to 4 
cult in which the lotus plays a part, and is 4 
lotus tree. . 

‘““(6) The ‘egg and dart’ and ‘egg and leaf 
mouldings are derived from an Egyptian lotus 
ea Demonstration from Kypros and Nau- 

tis. 

““(7) The geometric triangle motives of the 
archaic Greek vases, and of their Phoenician pre- 
decessors, are lotus derivatives. The geometric 
quadrangular designs of Kypriote vases are some- 
times rhomboids derived from geometric aspects of 
the lotus, and sometimes are formed by various 
combinations of lotus triangles. With rare ¢x- 
ceptions, if any, all floral forms of the early Greek 
vases are lotus derivatives, and the Mykenai spirals 
are probably of the same origin.” 
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MUSIC, 
THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
(Second Notice.) 


On Thursday morning the “ Messiah”’ was 
performed. It will be sufficient to record the 
fact. The “Franz” arrangement was again 
used, and the vocalists were Mdme. Albani, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. C. Banks, and Signor Foli. 

In the evening the second novelty was 
brought to a hearing. ‘‘Callirhoé” was con- 
ducted by the composer. We have already given 
a brief summary of the story, and proceed at 
once to the music. 
determined that whatever might be urged 
against his Cantata, it should not be accused of 
a want of tunefulness. Some of the themes 
are of great simplicity, and to one or two 
even the epithet ‘‘ commonplace” would not 
be inappropriate. But the movements are so 
skilfully constructed and yet without sense of 
labour, and the orchestration is so bright and 
effective, that one scarcely notices how modest 
at times the material is. Take for example the 
opening chorus, the duet for soprano and tenor, 
or the solo ‘‘The sun stands high,” at the 
beginning of the third part. Here it is the 
manner rather than the matter which gives 
satisfaction. The prayer to Dionysos is a 
smooth flowing number; and the accompani- 
ment, for the most part entrusted to violas, 
cellos, wood wind and horns, is effective. We 
expected to be pleased with the chorus, ‘‘ Oh, 
horror,” and were not disappointed. The first 
phrase for the voices curiously recalls the 
‘“Lachrymosa”’ theme in the Berlioz ‘‘ Messe,” 
or the opening notes of the solo part in 
Dvorak’s ‘*‘ Quis est homo” (both of which, in 
their turn, were, however, borrowed from 
Rossini). There is constant variety, and the 
movement is worked up to a fine climax. Will 
the composer forgive us for pointing out 
another reminiscence? The ‘‘ Hail! we will 
greet thee! Come forth to meet thee,”’ both in 
words and music brings to one’s thoughts a 
passage in Schumann’s “New Year’s Song.” 
But, who is free from such things ? 

When Dr. Bridge leads us into the sacred 
grove of ‘‘ Dodona,”’ we feel that his music has a 
poetic basis. The ‘‘ oracle” motive flits before 
us, now in the voice, now in the orchestra in its 
original form, or with changed rhythm, or in 
augmentation, or in diminution. The ‘‘ Callir- 
hot” and ‘* Plague”’ themes meet us at every 
turn. The music follows closely the action. 
Nevertheless, thereisnostiff imitation of Wagner. 
The composer has merely skilfully developed 
thematic material. The ‘‘ gong” effects are 
very good. One hears a curious mystic sound, or, 
as the chorus sings, ‘‘A strange sound fills 
the air.” The ‘‘sudden wind” stirring the 
branches is another excellent orchestral effect. 
This “‘Dodona” scene is, to our thinking, a 
very promising bit of writing. The ‘‘ Proces- 
sional” march which follows is attractive. The 
coda, though brilliant, is somewhat sensational. 

In the third part we may note the fine scene 
with solo voices and chorus, the setting of 
Callirhoi’s address to Eros before she plunges 
the sacrificial knife into her breast, and the un- 
accompanied chorus, ‘Oh, Sorrow.” In these 
We discover signs of dramatic power. Dr. 
Bridge concludes with a chorus bright and 
melodious, but scarcely the sort of music with 
which a dramatic cantata should end; and, by 
the way, itis scored too heavily. With Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme. Trebelli, and Mr. Lloyd as 
soloists, and with the chorus at its very best, 
Dr. Bridge had full justice done to his work. 

ere was frequent applause during the per- 
formance, and at the close he was recalled. 

uthe second part of the programme, Miss 
“anny Davies played the Schumann Concerto 
nA minor, Her rendering of the work was 
mM the true Schumann spirit. She had no 


Dr. Bridge was evidently. 





easy task, for the orchestra was too strong, and 
the tone of the piano (with the lid removed) 
too weak. In spite of these obstacles, how- 
ever, she conquered; and, at the close, was 
twice summoned to the platform. Mdme. 
Albani sang the ‘‘ Softly sighs” in her very 
best manner ; and then Herr Grieg conducted 
his Suite for strings, ‘‘ Aus Holbergs Zeit ’—a 
pleasing composition, which in piano form is 
well known to the frequenters of the Popular 
Concerts. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
both composer and work were well received. 
The ‘Preislied,” sung by Mr. Lloyd, the 
Vorspiel to the third act from the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer,” and Brahms’ ‘‘ Academic” Overture, 
completed the programme of an interesting, but 
very long, concert. 

On Friday morning, three works were given, 
all very different in character. First came 
Bach’s ‘‘ Magnificat” in D, one of his brightest 
and best compositions. After this, Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, interpreted to perfection. 
Dr. Richter always conducts Beethoven’s 
music well, but there are times when he seems 
specially in the mood, and so it was on this 
occasion. The third work was Berlioz’s ‘‘ Messe 
des Morts,’’ produced by Mr. Manns at the 
Crystal Palace in 1883. Although it contains 
a great deal of excellent music, it would 
probably attract little notice but for its ex- 
traordinary orchestral effects. The ‘‘ Dies 
Irae,’”’ with its four orchestras of brass instru- 
ments, and the rolling chords produced by many 
drums, is an imposing and startling attempt 
to describe the scenes of the great day of 
judgment. And again, the whole mass of 
instruments is employed in a still more striking 
manner in the “ Lachrymosa.” One may feel 
that the composer aimed rather to astonish than 
to convince, but it must be acknowledged that 
there is something more than noise in these two 
movements. His combinations always show 
judgment and great skill, and he had a keen 
ear for contrast. Some talk of the orchestration 
as if Berlioz had merely massed instruments 
together to get power of sound, but he used 
them—as we see in several numbers, particu- 
larly the ‘‘Agnus”’—as much for soft as for loud 
effects. The performance was a very fine one. 
The four orchestras of brass were placed one on 
each side of the orchestra at the back, and one 
in each of the side galleries. Had they been 
crowded together, the famous call to judgment 
would have sounded comparatively tame. The 
solo in the ‘‘ Sanctus” was admirably de- 
claimed by Mr. Lloyd. 

Handel’s ‘‘Saul” was chosen for the closing 
night. This work contains some of the com- 
poser’s grandest efforts. The strides of the 
*‘monster atheist,” the ‘‘Envy” chorus, the 
‘Dead March,” and the concluding chorus, 
‘*Gird on thy sword,” are inspirations.. They 
have in them the seeds of immortality. We 
take these merely asexamples. To complete the 
catalogue of fine things in ‘‘ Saul” would need 
other numbers to be added. But in spite of 
many @ magnificent page, several of the solos are 
only in Handel’s ordinary manner. They fail to 
affect one, because one sees only the mannerisms 
of a bygone age, without touches of genius tc 
make us forgive or even forget them. And then, 
toc, “Saul” is a very long work, though not 
so long as the composer at first intended— 
for he thought of introducing his ‘‘ Funeral 
Anthem” in the third part. When performed, 
the oratorio is always shortened. Dr. Richter 
used the additional accompaniments written 
by Mr. Prout, who, in the new score, made 
omissions sanctioned by usage, and, besides, 
took upon himself to cut out two songs 
which he deemed ‘‘ not very interesting.” A 
vocal score was published by Messrs, Novello 
with the same omissions, to help hearers to 
follow the music. Dr. Richter, however, left 
out some things that Mr. Prout had included, 


an 


and introduced others that he had excluded. 
The hearers, then, who followed from the vocal 
score were considerably puzzled. Mr. Prout 
has written an interesting preface to the new 
score. He reminds us that the composer’s 
score is ‘one of the fullest and richest of all 
Handel’s works.” Yet additional accompani- 
ments are a matter of necessity, not choice. 
Mr. Prout has endeavoured, with one exception, 
to preserve the original colouring. This one 
exception is in the recitative sung by the ghost 
of Samuel. Here he has introduced clarionets 
and bassoons. It is a somewhat bold experi- 
ment, and certainly a dangerous example to set. 
Mr. Prout has skill and knowledge, and the 
effect of the wind in performance is, to our 
thinking, good ; still we think it would have 
been safer not to alter. Once begin to improve 
composers, and where is the line to be drawn ? 
The principal vocalists were Miss Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Santley. 
Mr. Piercy, a rising tenor, deserves a word of 
praise for his singing. The chorus sang well, 
although it was evident that they had gone 
through a heavy week’s work. Dr. Richter at 
the close received quite an ovation. We 
have already spoken of his wonderful ability 
as a conductor, and it is a pleasure to know 
that his services have given general satisfaction. 
The receipts have fallen below those of 1885, 
which, in their turn, were less than in 1882. 
The committee will have to try and bring 
about a different result in 1891. The great 
success of 1882 was owing to Gounod’s ‘ Re- 
demption.” They tried this time for an im- 
portant foreign novelty, but unfortunately 
failed. Why should they not ask Dvorik 
again? Neither they nor he need be dis- 
couraged by the comparative failure of “ St. 
Ludmilla.” Only let the composer secure a 
good book and, we believe, his genius will not 
fail him. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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